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THE GREAT LONDON SENSA TION—THE SIXTEEN-YEAR-OLD BABY 
Master Edward Garratt, who is appearing at the Criterion Theatre 
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SIR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 


Leaving No. 10, Downing Street 


The Court. 
H er Majesty the Queen has just returned 
from Copenhagen, and notwith- 
standing the sorrows of the past few weeks 
looks marvellously well. The King held 
his second levée at St. James’s Palace on 
Monday, and the Court goes into half- 
mourning to-morrow. 


Mr. Balfour. 

M Balfour will always have a fond 
remembrance for Billingsgate Fish 

Market. It gave him a plaice. 


No. 10, Downing Street. 


T)owning Street and Whitehall at the 

present moment are—to use the 
hackneyed phrase—‘‘the cynosure of all 
eyes.’ The political changes of the past 
few months haye produced a new crop of 
political personalities in the official quarter, 


DUKE ADOLF FRIEDRICH OF MECKLENBURG- 
STRELITZ 


Whose engagement, it is said, to Princess Patricia of 
Connaught will shortly be announced. Duke Adolf 
Friedrich isthe eldest son of the reigning Prince of 
Meckienburg-Strelitz and is, through his grandmother, 
descended from George III. He was born on June 17, 
1882, and is a lieutenant in the Mecklenburg Grenadiers 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Captain the Earl of Rocksavage, Captain Lambert, Major Fielding, Colonel Dunlop Smith, Captain Ross, H.E. 


THE NEW VICEROY OF 


INDIA AND HIS STAFF 


and this, too, much to the confound- 
ing of the crowd which usually gathers in 
and about Downing Street on the occasion 
of a political crisis. 


Peaceful Citizens Alarmed. 
M any an inoffensive, peaceable citizen 
who would not become Prime 
Minister at any cost has been. startled 
and horrified by the cheering or the jeers 
of a crowd of excited politicians who 
have mistaken him for Mr. Chamberlain 
or Mr. Balfour. Now that so many new 
and unknown faces have appeared on 
the political horizon the difficulties of the 
crowd become greater, and one knows 
not what mistakes will happen. Some- 
times the part of the enthusiastic country 
politician paying his first visit to Downing 
Street is really the cloak for the work of 
the London pickpocket, and there used to 
be a funny story current that an impor- 
tant under secretary was once relieved of 
his watch when bowing to what he 
believed were admirers brimming over with 
ardour. 


The Keys of No. ro. 


] suppose the old custom is still kept up 

of presenting the members of the 
Cabinet witha private key admitting them 
to the residence of the Tirst Lord—in 
sooth, a very trying privilege for the Prime 
Minister. Such keys are held only during 
office, and the holders on retiring surrender 
them with their portfolios. The First 
Lord has two keys, one giving him ad- 
mittance to the house by the door in Down- 
ing Street, the other being for the garden 
gate on the Horse Guards parade. The 
latter exit should be very useful in the 
event of unexpected deputations arriving 
at the front door of No. ro. 


Bourne & Shepherd 


the Viceroy Lord 


Minto (seated), Captain Bulkeley, Major Adam, Captain Lord Francis Scott, Colonel Crooke Lawless, Captain the Hon. A. H. Strutt 
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Sir rs moos 


The revival of Cymbeline at Manchester 
has proved a remarkable success, reflecting 
the highest credit on Mr. Richard Flana- 
gan’s artistic taste and enterprise. 
photograph on the left depicts Mr. E. Story 
The middle illustra- 


Gofton as Cymbeline. 


Mr. Arthur Bour- 
chier’s visit to Eton 
last week, when he 
delivered an address 
on “The Gentle Art of 
Speaking _ Distinctly,” 
was an enormous 
success. The royal 
borough was aflame, 
and. Mr. Bourchier 
went through some 
very exciting experi- 
ences both before and 
after his lecture. The 
“Daily Mail” states 
that “at Windsor Sta- 
tion on his return an 
ovation had been pre- 
pared. A deputation 
of the Wads (Windsor 
Amateur Dramatic So- 
ciety) cheered the lec- 
turer, the station staff 
escorted him to the 
saloon, and fog signals 
were exploded as the 
train steamed out. At 
Paddington traffic was 
stopped, and a small 


MR. ARTHUR 


STAGE AND 
SOCIETY 
SNAPSHOTS. 


Vhotes by Guttenberg 


THE TATLER 


tion shows (reading frcm left to right) 
Guiderius (Mr. Halliwell Hobbes), Belarius 
(Mr. Henry Clifford), Imogen (Miss Nora 
Lancaster), and Arviragus (Mr. Richard 


Hatteras). 


Miss Nora Lancaster as Imogen 


The photo on the right depicts 


THE MYSTERY OF MARQUIS TOWNSHEND 


BOURCHIER AT ETON—THE ARRIVAL AT PADDINGTON STATION 


Illustrations Bureau 


Hodsoll 


army of photographers 
took flashlight photo- 
graphs of the scene 
when a number of old 
Etonians presented an 
address with a large 
red seal expressing 
regret that they were 
unable to be present. 
A band had been 
Promised but could 
not be secured in 
time. Mr. Bourchier 
and the entire cast 
of ‘Brother Oificers’ 
were afterwards en- 
tertained to supper at 
the Carlton Hotel.” 
“The Daily Mirror,” 
however, reported that 
“At Paddington. Sta- 
tion, on his return from 
Eton, Mr. Bourchier 
was met by a deputa- 
tion, who presented to 
him an address from 
9,000 old Etonians who 
were unable to attend 
his lecture.” 


‘the relations between the Marquis and the Marchioness Townshend are exciting much comment at the moment, the Lunacy Commissioners having been applied to. The 
illustration shows the marquis and marchioness driving out on Sunday 
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New Street, 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Hotel Mont Dore. South aspect. 150 rooms, electric light throughout, 

passenger lift, first-class cuisine, winter.garden and lounge, covered tennis court. Turkish, 

sea-water and medicated baths. The Hotel is within two minutes’ walk of the Golf Links.—lor 
tariff, address W. KNEESE, Manager. 


BRAEMAR. Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


BURNHAM (Somerset).—Queen's Hotel. Facing Sea. Headquarters Golf Club. 


DPAWLISH.—Southwood's London Hotel. Strand. Old established first-class family. 


ELIXSTOWE.—“'The Felix.'’ A most beautiful hotel in sheltered position, with south-west 
aspect, facing thesea. Pleasantly warmed. Famous golf links. Garage. 


[LFRACOMBE.—Runaycleave Hotel. High-class cooking. Baths. Garage. 


JERSEY.—Royal Yacht Hotel. St. Heliers. The oldest established first-class Hotel in the 
Island. Magnificent position, facing Sea and Harbour. High-class cuisine, with most 
moderate tariff. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. The most charming in the provinces. Reconstructed 
and refurnishd. | Lift. Resherché cuisine. Garage and resident engineer. Unique 


quarters for hunting men. 


LONDON.—Royal Palace Hotel. Most charming position in London. Overlooking Hyde 
Park. En pension rates from 10/6 per day inclusive. Every comfort and luxury, Enclosed 


suites with private bathroom. 


L° WESTOFT.—Royal Hotel. The only high-class hotel near the harbour. Delightful situation. 
Alllatest improvements, ‘Terms on application to Manager. 


LYMINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


MARGATE.- Cliftonville Hydro. Fullylicensed. Finest posicion, facing sea and Oval. Electric 

light and lift. Roof garden. Billiards (2 tables). First-class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links. Motor garage. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. Special week-end 
tickets {r.m Messrs. Cook & Sons - Saturday to Monday, £2; Friday to Monday, £2 tos., including 
rst class railway fare and full board. Special winter terms for lengthened stay. For Tariff apply 
Manager. 


ATLOCK BATH.—'‘The Carlsbad of England.'’ Royal Hotel and Baths. A Luxurious 
Hotel, with perfect system of Continental and Electric Baths. 


NEW QUAY.—Headland Hotel. Finest position in Cornwall. Hotel grounds adjoin the renowned 
Newquay Golf Links, 18 holes. Largest and most comfortable Hotel in West of England. 
Two billiard tables. Motor garage. Eleciric light and lift. Winter terms from 3 gns. a week. 


PAIGNTON.—Gerston Hotel. Close to station and sea. Garage. 


PAIGNTON.— Redcliffe Hotel. In beautiful grounds facing sea. Garage. 


PERTH.— Station Hotel. Covered way. ALFrep Foster, Manager. 


CARBORO'.—The Gainsborough Private Hotel. South Cliff. Delightfully situated. En 
pension, Tabled’Ho.e. Telegrams: ‘‘Cantab, Scarborough."’ Nat. Tel. 0202. 


GOUTHAMP TON.—The Dolphin. Motor Garage, Inspection Pit and Petrol Stores. 


GS OUTHPORT.— Prince of Wales’ Hotel. ‘‘ The best.” ' Exce lent cooking. Terms mod:-rate 
(inclusive week ends). Best Headquarters for Golfers. 'Phone 15. Tel. ‘* Prince, Southport.” 
Hy. Gascoicne, Manager. 


"TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Mount Ephraim Hotel. Beautifully situated on the summit of Mount 
Ephraim. The leading and most fashionable hotel o% this favourite winter resort. Only one 
hour from London. Terms most moderate, on application to Manageress. 


ENTNOR.—Royal Hotel. Largest and best. Finest view of the Island from hotel. Four acres 
beautifully laid out private grounds. Delightful winter resort. Inclusive charge 10/- per day. 
Week ends 18/-. Manager, F. Montague Hayden. 
ESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Week end at Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. Direct Atlantic 
Breezes. For Booklet of Details, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 

Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of weight. To any other 

nart of the world the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should theretore 
Ba taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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RINC= OF WALES’ THEATRE. EVERY EVENING at 8.15. 
Mr. GEORGE EDWARDES'’ Production, a New Musical Play, in Three Acs, entitled, 
THE LITTLE CHERUB. 
Book by Owen Hatt. Music by lvan Cary. Lyrics by Aprian Ross. 
Matinee, every Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 


HIPPODROME. 

CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m, 

AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


CO LI S E U M ; CHARING CROSS. THRICE DAILY. 


At 3, 6, and 9 p.m, 

S'’NERO, FLORENCE ST. JOHN & Co., EUGENE STRATTON, MABEL LOVE, 
M. R. MOKAND, MADGE TEMPLE, Mr. RICHARD GREEN, Mrs. BROWN POTTER, 
MILLiE HYLTON, ‘‘LA MASCOTTE," &c. 

Prices, from 6d. to 2 Guineas. 


MPIRE THEATRE. 
The Encrmously Successful Ballet. 
Supported by Specially Selected Variety Programme. 
EVERY SATURDAY at 2.30, and EVERY EVENING at 8.15. 
Manager, Mr. H., J. Hircuins, 


LONDON 


“CINDERELLA.” 


QUEEN’S HALL, MARCH 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th. 

MATINEES, WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY at 3. 
First Appearance. 
REATORE AND HIS BAND. 
FROM AMERICA. 
MADAME BARILI, Soprano Soloist. 
SPECIAL FEATURE NUMBERS EVERY CONCERT, 
MONDAY “ MIGNON," ‘*LUCIA,"” ‘‘SEXTETTE,” and “CARMEN.” 

Tickets 5s., 3S., 28., and 1s. of usual Agents, and N. Verv, 6, Cork Street, W. 


EVENINGS ar 8 


“One of the Books of the Season.”—T, P,’s Weekly. 


Tae COUNTRY, HOUSE PARITY.” 


DORA SIGERSON. 


SEconpD EDITION. 


Hopper & STouGHTON. Price Six SHILLINGS. 


‘‘There is the same weird and wonderful imagination at work in nearly all the stories of this 
fascinating volume.''—-Truth. 

‘The author has the quick feeling for a beautiful phrase, the possibilities of laughter and 
tears.’’"—Evening Standard. 

““«The Country House Party’ is certainly one of the books of the season that those in search 
of something new and varied will do well not to miss.""—T7.P.'s WeeAly. 

‘* Rich in ideas.’’—A cademy. 

‘A highly entertaining and pleasant little volume.''-—Standard. 

“Full of fancy and pathos, of humour or sadness. They are all good stories.""—The Times. 

‘Fiction with an idea is not too common among us, and we are grateful to Miss Sigerson 
for her contribution to it.''—Jllustrated London News. 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY “THE TATLER” 


Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent 


WHEN IT was Licut. Bya Well-known Author, 1s. (Jolin Long.) 

Rome, ‘‘ Black's Guide Books," 2s. 6d. (Adam & Charles Black.) 

Tue AuTuor's ProGress. By Adam Lorimer. 5s. net. (William Blackwood & Sons.) 
A Son or Arvon. By Gwendolen Pryce. 6s. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
AT HOME. 


Sah e wAsIeB Ro? 


Twelve months - - - £1 8s. ad. 

Six months - - - - - 14s. 1d. 

Three months - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD, 

Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od. 

Six months - - - - - Igs. 6d. 

Three months - - : gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
the mails. 

THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y., 
Post Office, 1903. 5 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Strect, 
in English money, by cheques crossed ‘t The London & Westminster Bank"; or by Post- 
Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘‘ THe TATLER,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C, 


time, irrespective of the departure of 


seme TATLER an be obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the Continent, 


In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the various 
Derots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 


VOLUMES I. to XVIII. of 
DR disk labs Bw Abe Eyslel Jat) 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


Vols. I. to XXIII. of 
AIS R SS Palio By eeu: 


Vol. |. 18/6. Subsequent Volumes 12/6 each. 
MAY BE OBTAINED FROM ANY BOOKSELLER OR NEWSAGENT. 


Cases for Binding, price 2/6 each, may also be obtained from any Bookselle« 
or Newsagent, or sent direct from the Office, Post Free, 2/r10. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photographs of 
important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or of anything of am 
eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full descriptive matter, together with 
the name and address of the sender, should always accompany such photographs. It must be 
distinctly understood that no one living in acountry under the Berne Copyright Convention will 
be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has 
not the permission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the 
Editor of THE TATLER for reprodtction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 
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A Product of Modern Society. 


The opening of the season recalls the fact that once more the “ pro- 
fessional organi-er ”’ of society functions will begin his work. There 

are one or two men in London who, in their small way, are worthy 

imitators of the famous Beau Brummel of the eighteenth century. 


Some Odd Recollections. 


(re of them whom | know is full of odd recollections. A few seasons 

ago he was asked to arrange a gréat ball for one of the nouveaux 
riches new to London society, and who, whilst possessing millions, was 
absolutely unknown in fashionable society. He made out his list of 
invitations and got the help of various ladies of title to send them on 
to their friends in order to secure a large attendance of dancing men. 
One of his lady friends in the hurry of the moment failed to notice the 
name of the hostess on the invitation card. The result was that three 
‘days afterwards the lady giving the ball received an effusive invitation 
to attend her own function. Dancing men nowadays are hard to get. 
One wealthy lady, evidently regarding the idea in The Man from Blank- 
ney's as a matter of fact, inquired what would be the fees for several 
younger sons of peers for their attendance at her dance. She was quite 
willing to provide several exceptionally fine suppers if they were 
willing to come. 


Lady Lansdowne. 

“The excellent photograph of Lady Lansdowne which appeared in 
“The Passing Elour”’ last week was wrongly ascribed to Lafayette ; 

the photographers were Messrs. Langfier, Ltd. 


Lafayette 


VISCOUNT POWERSCOURT 


Who has recently been appointed comptroller of the Earl of Aberdeen’s household 
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Americans at the Levée. 
eminiscences of White House functions must have 
been in the mind of a well-known American 
who was once introduced to the King by the late 
Mr. John Hay when ambassador at the Court of 
St. James’s. This worthy, after paying his respects 


xXx XK MOS \ \Z ‘ | 
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Rassano 


THE MARCHIONESS OF TOWNSHEND 


One of the most beautiful women of the day 


to his Majesty (then Prince of Wales), promptly 
started on a round of general hand-shaking. How- 
ever, his enthusiasm was checked before he had 
progressed very far. Better than this effort, however, 
was the deed of the American who fora bet of £25 
after ILaving St. James’s Palace solemnly walked 
through Pall Mall, the Strand, and eastward to Throg- 
morton. Street, where -he was welcomed with enthu- 
siasm by an animated crowd of jobbers. His hired 
Court suit was much the worse for wear when he 
returned it to his Haymarket costumier. 


A Noteworthy Dinner. 


‘Lhe recent dinner at the Savoy Hotel of officers 

who were present at the relief of Kimberley, 
when Sir John French presided, reminds me of the 
annual dinner which takes place later in the year of 
those who were at Lucknow at the siege and the 
relief of that city of tragic memories. Last year, if 
I remember aright, seven survivors were present— 
white-haired, aged men. There is a touch of pathos 
in such an annual gathering. 


LAE - PARE ER 
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SUPPOSE I ought to have veen sur- 
prised to read that Professor Stillman 
had produced a champagne which 
contained no grape, but | was not. 

Perhaps, though, I was mildly asto- 

nished at this combination of still man 
and sparkling wine. 


The other day a Russian policeman 
picked up a sardine box and for some 
occult reason threw it against a wall. It 
proved to be an infernal machine and 
several houses were blown up. Policemen 
should really be instructed in the politics 
of their native land. 


But this was not so bad as the answer 
to the question, “‘ What is the difference be- 
tween G. R. Sims and Shakspere?”’ It ran, 
“The same as between liver and Bacon.” 


News from China informs me that the 
Emperor's infant nephew has been named 
“Pu.” It is not a good start in life, this 
Pu-opening of a career. 


Owing to his allowing the importation 
into Germany of a volume of lampoons 
directed against himself the Kaiser is now 
credited with a sense of humour. It was 
almost time that something of this sort 
happened. 


I am_ thinking of joining a new 
Amsterdam club of which a prospectus 
has arrived. Its rules are admirable and 
are to be “ pended in the localities of the 
society.” Before I can be ‘admitted to 
the ballotation”’ fifteen members of the 
board must be present, but ‘‘ this number 
can be majorated in future.” The board, 
by the way, will receive no “ bonification.”” 


A small child just recovering from a 
bad cold was heard instructing his little 
sister in certain Biblical lore. His story 
of the Ark was full of detail and ended 
with a statement that it finally stranded 
on Mount Arrowroot. 


RULES AND ETIQUETTE OF GOLF. 


“Hom (SREWNG 


“If a ball is driven out of bounds the player loses the distance (and possibly his life)” 


Americans, we are told on high 
authority, are as yet children in the art of 
music. Till now I imagined that Sousa 
was fairly grown-up. 


Speaking of America, it is gratifying 
to learn that Mr. Clothier, the Philadel- 
phian tennis-player, has sufficiently re- 
covered from a bad accident to be married. 
One expects a clothier to recover. 


At an alter-luncheon chat at a certain 
London club last week the conversation 
turned on our British dramatists. When 
one man asked what was the essential 
difference between Pinero and Henry 
Arthur Jones another promptly replied, 
“One keeps his house in order, the other 
keeps his on orders.” 


I heard recently of two young people 
arranging an assignation in the Tate 
Gallery. If such meetings become frequent 
the building will be known as the “ Téte- 
a-téte”’ Gallery. 

Or possibly the Whispering Gallery may 
find its title transferred ? 


Mr. Bernard Shaw professes a profound 
admiration for burglars. 

Good G. B. S., we are not much 
Surprised or taken unawares 

To hear you praise the folks who clutch 
What doesn’t happen to be theirs. 

You're so accustomed to see us 
Break into smiles from time to time 

That breaking into houses thus 
Becomes to you a venial crime. 
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There were such violent scenes at a 
funeral at Sheffield last week that a 
passer-by was heard to inquire who had 
won the football match. 


Not being deeply interested in politics 
I find it hard to understand Major Seely’s 
attack in Parliament on “black-leg 
labour” in South Africa. I had always 
understood that it was yellow labour. 
Surely the coolies cannot have yellow 
faces and black legs. 


An explorer was regaling me at a 
restaurant the other day with stories of 
cannibalism in Africa. I was horrified till 
] heard a person at the next table call out, 
“Waiter, a dozen natives,’ and I realised 
that the white man’s revenge was complete 
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NEW PRODUCTIONS 


John Hare 
Staircase.” 


What had been looked forward to as 

being the event of the week—the 
first night of The Alabaster Staircase, by 
Captain Robert Marshall, at the Comedy 
Theatre—proyed to be an effort signally 
disappointing. The pleasure of once more 
seeing Mr. John Hare on the stage was 
moc lihed by the fact that he appeared ina 
play which was hardly worthy of his great 
talents. The idea that a series of bumps 
resulting from a slip on an alabaster 
staircase should transform a Tory Prime 
Minister into a man of ardent Radical, 
nay, Socialistic, principles, was somew hat 
far- fetched. 


Mr. and ‘‘ The Alabaster 


A Farcical Sanjed Seroualy Treated. 

f only Captain Marshall could have 

treated the idea farcicaliy we might 

have had one of the funniest plays 
since the time of Sydney Grundy’s Arabian 
Nights. But, alas, everything is treated 
seriously. We are burdened with political 
speeches at a time when there are quite 
enough and to spare in the reports of the 
House of Commons; and we leave the 
Comedy with an unsatisfied feeling won- 
dering if by any accident a fourth act 
has been left out. The play must have 
been written in one of Captain Marshall's 

“off moments’; no doubt he will soon 
come back to his own again, when he will 
give us another Duke of Killiecrankie. The 
acting was beyond reproach. 


Can Critics Laugh ? 
Hes the wave of theatrical depression 
which it is alleged affected London 
recently reached the theatrical critic? I 
have been to one or two first nights 
recently when I was appalled at the 
gravity with which row upon row of 
critics in the stalls have received the most 
side-splitting sallies. At the first night of 
Thz Little Stranger, when the house rocked 
with laughter at some of the very comic 
situations in which the very unwelcome 
new form of baby places itself; I was 
startled to see on the faces of several 
critics round me a look of patient resigna- 
tion bordering almost upon tears. 


(Going later to the first might of the 

revival of She Stoops to Conquer, when 
we were all delighted by the brilliant 
acting of Mr. Cyril Maude as Mr. Hard- 
castle and by the humours of Mr. Sydney 
Brough as Tony Lumpkin, not a smile 
passed over the sombre faces of those who 
sat in judgment on the play. Cannot 
some of our friends unburden themselves 
of their secret troubles and let themselves 
go a little? 


Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s Humour. 

Although perhaps it is now a chestnut I 
cannot refrain from recording the 

inscription which Mr, Tree in a_ recent 

speech said he had seen in a suburban 

churchyard :— 

Although fro tem. the earth my body keepeth, 

Weep not for me, kind friends, [ am not dead but sleep2th. 


MISS BILLIE BURKE 


Bassano 


The Dramatic Peerage. 


“hick as leaves in Vallombrosa is the 
expected crop of members of the 
theatrical profession who will give them- 
selves in marriage to peers of the realm. 
Much to his regret— perhaps by an oyersignt 
—-Mr. Seymour Hicks was unable to be 
present at the wedding of Lord Ashburton 
and Miss Frances Belmont in Paris and 
act the part of the beneficent person who 
“eiveth this woman away.” Mr. Hicks, 
however, has done the next best thing by 
engaging the pretty sister of Miss “Eva 
Carrington to take the part in The Beauty 
of Bath, which was to have been played 
by Lady le Obvows 


No More Need roe 


am expecting to receive from Mr. Hicks 
a formal communication to the effect 
that owing to the great rush of applica- 
tions from young ladies anxious to appear 
in The Beauty of Bath he is reluctantly 
compelled to close his list of candidates. 
However, when the next member of his 
company marries a peer he will reconsider 
his decision. 


Lallie Charles 


MISS HAZEL THOMPSON 


Who appeared in ‘Pan and the Young Shepherd,” 
by Maurice Hewlett, at the Court Theatre yesterday 


Master Edward Garratt. 


V J hether one likes freaks or not Master 

Edward Garratt, the sixteen-year- 
old youth who impersonates a baby in 
The Little Stranger, should certainly be 
seen. Oddly enough he was discovered 
by Mr. Michael Morton, the author of the 
farce, who seeing great possibilities in 
exploiting the grotesque size of ee young 
man especially trained him for the part of 
Tom Prettyman. 
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Ellitt & Fry 


MR. JOHN: HARE 


Who impersonates the Prime Minister in Captain 
Marshall's new play 


An Actor’s Day. 


Al lovers of the play will cordially 

sympathise with the remarks made 
by leading actors of the day at a recent 
meeting of the Actors’ Association, when 


a suggestion was made for the fcundation 


of an actors’ day, which it was hoped 
would place the theatrical funds beyond 
the need of charitable appeal to the public. 
I would suggest as a return for the 
generosity of actors and actresses through- 
out. the country in connection with 
matinées for all kinds of charitable objects 
that those responsible for such matinées 
should follow .an example shown some 
time ago and give a portion of their 
receipts to the funds of the one or two 
excellent theatrical charities which are 
doing good work. 


Variety Attractions. 
Come very interesting turns are to be seen 
‘~~ at the principal variety theatres :— 


Hippodrome.—At the Hippodrome everyone is won- 
dering how a little ball is made, apparently of its own 
accord, to trece worcs suggested by the eu ience on a 
huge drawing block suspended in the air. Itis a unique 
show and is sure to attract thousands of curious sight- 
seers. 


Empire.—A few doors off Md le. Genée is drawing 
big audiences by her inimitable dancing in Cinderella. 
The Empire has many other clever people, such as 
Miss Sybil Arundale and the DOstas, who entertain 
with songs, dances, and remarkable feats of strength 
and ingenuity. 


Alhambra.—A very strong programme is delighting 
visitors at the Alhambra this week. The training of 
animals to perform the most difficult tricks in imitation 
of their human superiors has now become a fine art, and 
Miss Dianda with her dogs and monkeys shows how per- 
fectly she is mistress of that art. Here, too, we meet ‘‘ the 
man that made the Shzh laugh”’ by his amusing imper- 
sonation of adomestic roysterer. Of the others, the beauti- 
ful trick cyclist, Miss Selvini, a strong little toy who 
supports in all sorts of nerve and muscle trying positions 
a full-grown man, and the ever-popular ballets, Pauris'ana 
and My Lady Nicotine, are alone worth paying the money 
to see. 

Coliseum.—The big draw at the Coliseum this week 
is Mrs. Brown Potter in a playlet. Mary Queen of Scots. 
The scene and costumes are han¢some and picturesque 
and the acting very good. Mrs. Brown Potter impresses 
cne by the beauty and innocence of the unfortunate queen 
she ably impersonates. 


pe i RATS Ble 
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Kean ani Eton. 
ss A bese were. Etonian actors before 
3ourchier,” and of these the most 
celebrated was Charles Kean. His father, 
Edmund Kean (whom the chroniclers 
lead us to believe was the greatest actor 
that the English stage has ever seen), 
after many Weary years in the provinces 
came up to L ondon to play Shylock for 
the first time at Drury Lane. His suc- 
cess that night was instantaneous and 
complete, and with 
the cheers of the- 
delighted audience 
still ringing in his 
ears he ran home 
to his wile and 
baby. ‘Nancy!’ 
he cried, “you 


shall ride in your 
carriage and, 


Charlie, you shall 
go to Eton,” And 
he did. 


Budding Politicians 
who Mumble. 


EL ow many of us 

miss the fine 
points of an 
address, or of a 
sermon, or of 
a play because 
the speaker, or the 
preacher, or the 
actor drops his 
voice at the end of 
a sentence? How 
many of us have 
seen the candidate 
for parliamentary 
honours ~— howled 
down because he 
would not, or could 
not, speak up? 
Nothing, lam told, 
is so conducive to 
the purchase of cheap eggs by the voting 
classes at election-times as the thought 
of a budding politician who mumbles. 
Again, to take one of the commonest: 
instances that occurs to me, how well- 
nigh impossible it often is at a dinner 
party to eatch the name of anybody to 
whom one is introduced simply because 
one’s host slurs it over. 


Don’t Drop Your G’s. 


istinctness of utterance can only be 
acquired by cultivation, by taking 
pains. Do not be afraid of opening your 
mouth, The voice need not-be loud so 
long as the words are enunciated clearly. 
Avoid the clipping .of consonants and 
the slovenly slurring over of: syllables. 
And oh, my friends, if you have any 
regard for the beautiful English language, 
remember that the suppression of the 
final “ge” is as reprehensible, as great a 
crime, as the dropping of the aspirate. 
Tospeak with distinction is given to few 
of us, but learning to speak distinctly is 
as easy for the dullard as for the genius. 
The art of speaking distinctly, too, may 
beget the art of speaking with distine- 
tion. Distinction is latent in some of us, 
but distinct utterance is patent. 


Gentle 


By Arthur Bourcinier. 


Undelivered Speeches. 
| believe that cultivation of the art of 
speaking distinctly is the very first 
principle of all oratory. Without it 
“winged words” are of no avail, and 
the periods over which we have spent so 
many hours of study are best left un- 
delivered —save, perhaps, in the form of 
manuscript for the reporters. It is not 
necessary to shout, your slightest whisper 
will be heard if you articulate properly, 


THE HERO OF THE ETON BOYS 


Mr. Arthur Bourchier with Mrs. Bourchier (Miss Violet Vanbrugh) and Miss Bourchier 


and if you remember that in every audi- 
ence there is an old lady who is slightly 
deaf of one ear. To get accustomed to 
the sound of your own voice—that some- 
what alarming thing to beginners—it is 
a good plan to read aloud, say, twenty 
lines at a time of some familiar author, 
very carefully and very slowly, giving 
every syllable in every word its due value 
and correct pronunciation. 


The Eloquent Pause. 


yroude relates that on one occasion 
Newman, then vicar of St. Mary’s 

at. Oxford, had been describing some 
of the incidents of our Lord’s ‘Passion. 
At this: point, he says, ‘‘He~ paused. 
Tora few moments there was a breathless 
silence. Then, ina low, clear voice, of 
which the faintest vibration was heard in 
the farthest corner of St. Mary's, came the 
words, ‘Now, I bid you recollect that 
He to whom these things were done was 
Almighty God.’ It was as if an electric 
stroke had gone through the church, as 
if every person present understood for the 
first time the meaning of what he had 
all his life been saying. T suppose it was 
an epoch in the mental history of more 
than one of my Oxford contemporaries.” 
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A Story of Mr. Balfour. 


Another example of an effective and 

affecting use of the pause was told 
me last week. Our ex-Prime Minister, 
Mr. Balfour, an old Etonian, who ina 
busy career has always managed to show 
practical interest in the affairs of this 
school, was taking leave of the various 
permanent officials with whom he had 
been associated for so many years. At 
the close of a little informal speech he 
said: “ Gentlemen, 
I'may be wrong; 
I may be right : 
but I have done my 
best” (and then he 
paused for a 
moment), “I’ve 
done. my __ best.” 
None of his hearers 
can ever forget the 
simple pathos, the 
quiet dignity, of 
that pause. 


Henry Irving. 
Among actors of 
our time none 
understood the 
value of pause 
more than Henry 
Irving, who never 
failed to give it 
extraordinary sig- 
nificance. It was 
said of his delivery 
of certain speeches 
that the very pauses 
had BS 


ia your choice of 

words for the 
composition of a 
speech study the 
best models, select- 
ing your phrases 
for their simplicity 
and avoiding what-Matthew Arnold 
used to. call ‘“‘endeavours to make a 
platitude endurable by making it pom- 


Ellis & Walry 


pous.” In quoting, be careful to verify 
your references, and quote the exact 


words ; neglect of this precaution will 
involve you in many y disasters: 


sa good start, too, is everything. The 

speaker who makes a good impres- 
sion at the beginning will generally hold 
his audience to the end. “Many a brief- 
less barrister has remained briefless: by 
forgetting this salutary rule. You may 
remember the story of one mee began 
his defence, ‘ ) 
my Guten unate: clint! “Go on, ee 
purred the judge, “the court is entirely 
with vou so far.” 


Classical Quotations. 


We are told that classical quotation 
was moribund in the last Parlia- 
ment, and will be dead in the present 
one. A fine and apt classical quotation 
or allusion seldom comes amiss, and will 
give to a speech of even moderate excel- 
lence a tone that goes far to lift it to the 
highest level. Artuur BourcuiER. 
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Tine Hlumour of Life-As Seen by the late Phil May. 


The fate Phil May Ieft a Portfolio of Unpublished Drawings which will be found to include some of the best work that he 
accomplished, These have keen secured by “ The Tatler” 


Sal! Shut yer mouth a bit, ’ere’s a ’bus comin’ 


Q 395 : 


THE LATLER 


Ellis & Walery \ 
PETER PAN AND WENDY | 


On the rock round which the mermaids swim 


t 


| am alraid that Icannot tell the readersof Tur TaTLeR |) 

very much about the affectionate letters which were 
sent to me, by many dear children, during the run of 
Peter Pan at the Duke of York’s Theatre. You see, these 
charming notes are very much of a muchness. These 
letters, however, are very valuable to me as they show that a 
refined entertainment for children, such as Mr. Barrie's delightful 
work, can—as events have proved in London—not only receive 
enormous appreciation but also affects the juvenile brain. 
And this is for good 1am sure. Here is one letter which is an 
example of some dozens of the kind sent to me :— 

Dear Prter Pay,—My sister and I came to see you again 
this year. I wish you would come and have tea with us, and 
perhaps you would tell us how you fly so beautifully and 
how to make a pair of wings.— Your friend, Evsrz Horner. 


A MESSAGE FROM GEORGE AND HARRY WILLIS 


nd here is another :— 

Dearest Peter Pan,—I thought your playwwas lovely, and 
the little mermaids were very pretty. I wish I could come 
and have tea with you and Wendy in her little house, but 
I should not like to see the Red Indians or the cruel pirate 
captain. My brother says it is just like a girl to be frightened 
of them.—Your loving little friend, Liry James. 


like you and the other children do. 
Red Indians are fine. 
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THE LETTERS 
PETIEIR 
By Cecilia JLoftus. 


his letter, as vou will see, is from a boy who, of course, likes the 

Indians and pirates : — 

My Dear Perer Pax,—It must be nice to be able to fly about 
I think the pirates and the 
Ishould like to have a fight with them 
like you do. My sister 
says she likes the little 
mermaids best.—Yours 
| affectionately, HaroLp 
| WHITEMAN. 


it 


‘T’he letter that follows 

comes from a little 
maid who, like most of 
my correspondents, cannot 
quite understand how I 
manage to fly over the 
housetops :— 

Dear Peter Pan,— 
Will you please tell me 
how you fly about in 
the air and could I make 
a pair of wings like 
yours? Do you ever feel 
frightened when you are 
fighting the Red Indians? 
I know | should be. I 
think the little mermaids 
are splendid. 1] am com- 
ing with mother and 
father to see you again 
soon.—Your loving 
friend, Giapys Wuit- 
COME. 


[ox Sh ae ES 


Lillis & Walery 


PETER PAN ABOUT TO ATTACK THE PIRATES 


[hese little boys evidently came to grief when trying to fly, 
but Iam glad to say they did not bear Peter any resent- 
ment on that account :— 

Dearest Preter,—I like your play very much and have 
been to see you three times. I asked father how you flew 
about the stage without hurting yourself, and he said you 
were fastened to a wire. My brother and I tried with a pair 
of paper wings and some wire, but couldn’t manage it. 
Please come to see us and show how it is done.—Your 
little Friends, GeorGr and Harry WILLIs. 


HOW LILY JAMES FELT 


“The sad part of it all is that poor Peter Pan has had to send 

a letter full of regret to the writers of the kind invitations. 
For Mr. Barrie's popular little hero is a hard-working fellow 
in real life, and two performances a day do not leave his repre- 
sentative any time for accepting one hundredth part of the 
kindness that has been offered to him. I only hope that I may 
find as many friends in the provinces as | have in London. 
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A DISAPPOINTMENT. By George Belcher. 


“Wot's the row, mate?” — ‘A bloke fell dahn blind!” =“ Blind Drunk?” — No” (commiseratingly), ‘’Orspital blind” 
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By a Booklover. : 


O you want an hour's pleasant 
saunter through a narrow lane 
of literature, where you may cull 
an occasional flower, of fancy, 

now and then a nettle of criticism  sting- 
ing to the hand, and again a bud. of 
sound thought invigorating to the mind 
and a tonic to the senses? If so you 
should buy, beg, or steal The New Iam- 
ble, by Sir Lewis Morris (Longmans and 
Co.). In it you will find much that you 
may skip-—but also something worthy of 
careful reading. 


M ost of us have talked about The Epic 

of Hades and The Earthly Paradise 
—some of us have read the first poem 
by Sir Lewis Morris and not disliked it. 
In fact, the ‘‘us” represents for 
the first work a good 50,000 
who hay. e Ge anieds in it. 


Bets hee: may be our views 

on Sir Lewis Morris's work, 
none can gainsay the interest 
of a chapter in his latest book, 
The New Rambler, in which he 
stands ‘In the Confessional.” 
Look at what he says about the 


genesis a his Bee of eS 
etey er ee in the 


oaNy n 

future, I am glad that it 
has been my. good fortune to write 
a poem w hich, in very truth, I 
could wish were less impertect. 
I doubt if its detractors could do 
better. At least I have enjoyed 
the keen delight of having been 
wholly possessed for a long time 
by a beautiful subject. Much of 
the book was written amid the 
not inappropriate sounds and 
gloom of the Underground Rail- 
way, very much about the time 
when, in similar surroundings, the 
fine Earthly Paradise was born. 
I recall with distinct pleasure the 
- battered note book and the 
pencil, writing illegibly at express 
speed, as the lines rushed out 
headlong; and the nods and 
winks of the young City clerks 
who thought their fellow traveller 
crazy, while he was in imagina- 
tion basking happily in the sun 
of Hellenic skies, though really 
fathoms deep amid the grime and 
sulphurous fumes of our dear 
London.” 


YAN ereat friend of Tennyson, Sir Lewis 

Morris has much that is delightful 
to say about his fellow poet: ‘When | 
was fifty I remember I deciated to myself 
that | would write no more verse; at sixty 
I said the same thing; and on the border 
of seventy I have said it definitely. Some- 
body said recently, with justice, of Tenny- 
son's last writings that though they were 
still fine, they were for him ‘only embers. 
‘Crossing the Bar’ was no doubt a glow- 
ing coal among the embers, for it was 
among Tennyson’s latest writings. His 
nurse suggested to him, I believe, that he 
should write a hymn. ‘Write a hymn ?’ 
he growled with curious diffidence, ‘I’m 
afraid I couldn't do that. No, no, not a 
hymn.’ But nevertheless he did, for he 
sat down then and there and wrote the 
exquisite ‘Crossing the Bar.’”’ 


‘There is much that is comic in what 

follows: ‘ He had a booming, almost 
singing, delivery, ‘not exactly the gifts of a 
born reader. He read just as he talked, 
which Jed an American manager to remark, 
as he told me, that his rugged manner 
alone would have made him a success with 
an American audience. I believe that on 
one occasion he was offered £20,000 if he 
would merely go to America and shake 
hands with the people who wanted to sce 


him. - Needless to say the offer merely 
amused him and was declined.” 
A gain, there is a distinct hit at Dr. 


«A Jowett: “Once Dr. Jowett was a 
fellow guest with me at Aldworth, and he 
has left a glowing account of our host's 


THE AUTHOR OF 


“THE GAMBLERS” 


This is a portrait of one of the most popular novelists of the hour. 
Mrs. Thurston, whose book, ‘‘John Chilcote, M.P.,”" had an extraordinary 
success, has just written another novel entitled ‘‘The Gamblers” 


transcendental talk on that evening. That 
account has always suggested to me how 
very differently a ‘conversation may strike 
different people who may yet not be con- 
sciously insincere. My clear recollection 
is that it was by no means so interesting 
as usual, but was, with whifls of Rabelais 
at times, chiefly concerning the breeding of 
horses or dogs—in faces Tennyson the 
squire and farmer, not the poet, and not 
transcendental in the very least degree.” 


f Browning, too, Sir Lewis Morris has 
something interesting—indeed amus- 
ing—to say: “Though I did not know 
Browning at all intimately I met him 
often. I well remember a Browning 
Society meeting which I attended after his 
decease at the late Mr. Haweis’s house in 
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Chelsea. The poet had spoken into one 
of those cruel instruments that repeat your 
words for the benefit of posterity, and his 
admirers were met to hear, through it, his 
voice from the shades. The members of 
the society—solemn young men of a quasi- 
intellectual type, with bulging foreheads 
and gleaming spectacles—entered in grave 
procession amid hushed silence. — Pre- 
sently, when all were ranged expectant 
round the oracle, the Sibyl began to speak. 
As we listened, quiet as mice, a grotesque 
thing happened. There was an abrupt 
full stop to the flow of words, and then a 
kind of aside in the familiar strident tones : 
‘It is provoking, ladies and gentlemen, 
that I cannot remember my own lines.’ 
Browning, in speaking into the phono- 
graph, had experienced a lapse of memory, 
and it was the oddest thing 
imaginable to hear his interjected 
excuses at a moment of strained 
and reverent gravity. Probably 
science bears poetry a grudge, 
because the reproduction of 
Tennyson's resounding sneeze 
into a similar instrument: at the 
moment when 


Into the jaws of death 
Rode the six nundred 


was even more incongruous still.” 
the end of February 


t 
AL Archibald Constable and 
Co. will publish the first of the 
genealogical volumes which are 
issued as part of the scheme 
of “The Victoria History of the 
Counties of England.” There will 
be one such volume for each 
county. The first deals with! and 
is entitled “ Northamptonshire 
Families,” and treats very fully of 
the families of Cartwright, Cecil, 
Dryden, Elwes, Tane, FitzRoy, 
Isham, Knightle y; Langham, 
Maunsell, Palmer, Powys, Rol in- 


son, Rokeby, Spencer, Thornton, 
W ake, Willes, Young. 


tt 


N rs. Felkin (Elen Thorneycrolt 

Fowler) is bringing out 
her new novel in April. It is 
concerned with the attitude of 
wives. towards husbands, and 
that the authoress retains her 
power of satire unimpaired 1s 
obvious from the title. “The book 
is called Jn Subjection. 


t one point in the story (in which 

Isabel Carnaby reappears as a married 
woman) a clergyman mysteriously  dis- 
appears. Perhaps, for we do not know 
but we guess, he had officiated at the- 
wedding, and in that case we can imagine 
that Isabel's husband might make the 
place a trifle too hot for the reverend 
gentleman. 


amusing blunder in 


J discovered an 
It appeared 


indexing the other day. 


in a work sent to me for review. I will 
not mention its name. “Fiddle, see 
Maxwell's,’ ran the line in the index. 


On turning to the page indicated this 
is what I found: “‘ Fiddle’ was Max- 
well’s comprehensive answer to this 
remark.” 
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The Odd Side of Life. 


4222 OS ba erie 


The photograph above shows a group of Greenlanders who will 
not learn the news of King Christian's death until three months 
hence owing to their isolation. On the left is a snapshot of the 
Czar in his private grounds at Tsarskoye Selo 
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RUSSIAN officer has been lecturing 

lately on British rule in India. 

He declares that the Government 

isa brutal and oppressive bureau- 

cracy and that the natives of India are 

denied all liberty, crushed by taxation, 

and given up to famine. The inference 

he draws is that the Russians ought to 

invade India, They would find all the 

comforts of home there—except Cossacks, 
and these could be imported. 


mong the proposals 
for new taxation in 
Morocco. drawn up by 
the Moorish delegates at 
Algeciras was one for a 
heavy duty on telephones 
andelectric-lighting appa- 
ratus. This is very self- 
denying of the Moors, for 
no tribesman’s tent is 
complete without a_tele- 
phone. The instrument 
comes in so handy for 
arranging raids and ran- 
soms, and with the electric 
light hostile tribes can 
snipe each other's villages 
all night. 


Now that the entente 
covdiale is a_ fait 
accompli (as the members 
of the L.C.C. would say) 
the plan of the Channel 
tunnel has been revived. 
It is to be a gigantic 
Twopenny Tube, plung- 
ing down from the clills 
by a viaduct. ‘There is 
thus no danger of inva- 
sion, for the railway 
might be destroyed at 
either end by a few shells 
from a warship. That is 
very nice, but other na- 
tions have warships as 
well as England and 
France. If war was im- 
pending between the en- 
tente cordiale and Switzer- 
land, let us say, might 
not a Swiss admiral mis- 
take the viaduct for a 
Tibetan torpedo-boat ? 


Es tt 


"There is sure to be 

opposition to the 
plan from some members 
of Parliament. After the 
tunnel is built they will 
not be able to consider 
themselves the greatest 
bores in existence. Per- 
haps they could be bribed, 
however, by giving them 
County Council season 
tickets to Paris with 
coupons for kisses. Adh, 
schoking ! 


# ES 
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WM any experts are giving their opinion 

as to the reasons for the theatrical 
slump. Unacted dramatists say it is 
because managers do not know a good 
play when they send it back unread. 
Managers say that authors cannot write 
a good play without experience, and ex- 
perienced authors have about one boom 
to two slumps, though they do not say 
so. The trouble, to my mind, is that the 
theatre is such a gamble. Experienced 


A VERY UNSETTLED CLIMB-IT 
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managers and authors make fearful and 
obvious mistakes, and ignorant and in- 
experienced people blunder into single 
successes. It is like Monte Carlo. There 
is only one way of being eyen sure of 
losing, that is, to form a syndicate and 
follow a system. 


# 


merica has lost its standard-bearer— 

not the Champagne Standard but the 
Standard Oil. Mr. Rocke- 
feller is wanted as a wit- 
ness in a trial relating to 
the methods of his mono- 
poly, and he is missing. 
He is reported by various 
papers to be concealed on 
every one of his hundreds 
of estates. Detectives are 
on the scent of his fa- 
vourite cheese which has 
been despatched to one of 
his properties. A news- 
paper has offered a reward 
for the wily John D. 
Surely either the oil king 
has a morbid shrinking 
from publicity or the 
methods of his business 
are devious. 


st 


ue te 


From Atlantic to Pacific 

Goes the p<ople's cry terrific, 
From Pacific to Atlantic 
Echoes back the query frantic— 
And America is yearning 

For the answer unreturning, 
Yearning fcr a voice to tell her 
Where is John D. Kocl efeller ? 


He, the mighty moneyed magnate, 

He whoce billions do not stagnate, 

But in pipe lines circulating 

Earn a million while you're wait- 
ing— 

He, the lord of oil and dollars, 

Like the least of truant scholars, 

Hides in garret or in cellar— 

Where is John D. Rockefeller ? 


Yollow after him and find him. 
Like a pack of hounds behind him 
Let some journalist aspirant 

Run to earth the Standard tyrant. 
By his luxury that pleases 

To import his special cheeses, 
Find the scent, some gifted smeller, 
Track the cheese and Rockefeller. 


few days ago the num- 
ber of the present 
House of Commons was 
666 exactly. Two mem- 
bers had died and two 
more were returned for 
two constituencies each. 
Tories who had studied 
the Revelations whispered 
that this was the Number 
of the Beast, but another 
member promptly died to 
remove this stigma. 


oe a 


“This Parliament,” so said a Tory 
priest, 

“Plainly presents the Number of 
the Beast.” 

There died one memler for a 

district rural — 

“ Now," said the Tory, ‘‘ I should 
use the plural.” 
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By Tom Browne. 


IN A BOARDING-HOUSE. 


, but when on Sunday you 


Mrs. Starvem, | can stand having hash every day in the week 


put raisins in it and call it mince pie, | draw the line 


Hitherto Patient Boarder: 


isi 
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Erdmann 


MISS SADIE JEROME 


A clever American actress who performed at M. Zachare- 
witsch’s concert at the Bechstein Hall last week 


An Interrupted Opera. 


The visit of the Garde Républicaine 
band to Covent Garden has been 
a great Success. 


and Musiciams. 


Wagener Enthusiasts Rejoicing. 


here is rejoicing in the land where 
Wagner is a god and all his works 
are worshipped. The decision of the 
directors of the Royal Opera, Covent 
Garden, to give two complete cycles of 
Der Ring des “Nibelungen in May next has 
given the greatest satisfaction. It is not 
going too “far to say that nowadays the 
performances of Wagner's music dramas 
at Covent Garden run those of Bayreuth 
very close indeed. The performances will 
coincide with the thirteenth anniversary of 
the original production of the “‘ Ring” at 
Bayreuth. Dr. Hans Richter will direct 
the performances at Covent Garden. 
Amongst the artists already engaged are 
Mesdames Wittich (of Dresden and Bay- 
reuth) Kntipfer-Egli (of Bayreuth), Kirkby 
Lunn, and Messrs. Burrian (of Dresden) 
Conrad (of Cologne), Lieban (of Berlin), 
Van Rooy and Whitehill (of Bayreuth), 
and Zador (of Prague). ‘The first cycle 
begins on May 4, the second on May 12. 
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MADAME IRMA SETHE 


The brilliant Belgian violinist, who is now appearing 
with such success in London 


A Brilliant Violinist. 
Madame Irma Sethe, who is appearing 
with great success in London, was 
born in Brussels on 


Madame Ella Russell 
was singing there the 
other night, and I was 
reminded of her de- 
lightful singing in I/ 
Tyovatore some years 
ago. Ella Russellwas | 
Leonora, and I believe 
Ravelli sang the music 
of Manrico. All went 
well until the magnifi- 
cent duet in the tower 
between Leonora and 
her lover, who was 
about to be beheaded. 
Ella Russell was in 
excellent voice, and 
she began the opening 
passages of the mourn- 


ful music with — her 
whole heart in the 
scene. There was not 


a murmur in the great 
house ; every voice was 
hushed. 


A song play in two acts recently performed at the Guildhall School of Mus‘c. 
(Miss E. Barwell Holb-ook) and Quercus (Miss Gladys Scott), on the left of the picture; 


But just as Leonora 

had finished the 
opening bars of her music a long, mourn- 
ful wail went through the theatre. — It 
terminated in a plaintive meiou; it was 
the opera cat mewing for milk or 
attempting to imitate the prima donna. 


Again the meiou went forth. The 
audience broke down and roared, the 


band broke down, Mdlle. Russell hid her 
face in her hands and shook with laughter, 
while Arditi in the conductor's seat— 
hardened as he was—laid aside his baton in 


despair. And above all the laughter rose 
the “sh-sh-sh” of a carpenter enticing 


pussy away, the fall of some heavy ma- 
terial about the spot from which the meiou 
proceeded, and what certainly sounded like 
very bad language. At last quiet was 
restored, and the opera proceeded without 
further hitch. 


Florizel de Reuter Not Dead. 
We are informed that a report has been 
spread abroad to the effect that the 
young violinist, Florizel von Reuter, is 
dead, and are glad to hear that this is un- 
true. He is at present ona tour round the 
world, and has just finished a most success- 
ful series of recitals in South America. 


A SCENE FROM ‘THE GARDENERS” 


are membevs of the flower chorus 


London Stereo Co. 


MISS ALYS MUTCH 


A clever mezzo-soprano who sang at Victor Maurel’s 
concert 
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April 28, 1877. To 
her mother she owes 
her first musical educa- 
tion, which began even 
before she reached her 
fifth year. Soon after 
she got lessons by 
Mr. Ottomar Tockisch, 
a violinist of the 
school of Vieuxtemps. 
When nine years of 
age August Wilhelij 
happened to hear the 
young virtuoso and 
was so highly inte- 
rested in her that dur- 
ing a summer stay in 
Wiesbaden, where the 
great artist used to 
spend his holidays, he 
gave the child daily 
lessons and_ presented 
her with a wonderful 
old Italian violin (half- 


size). At the age of 
The characters are Smilax {ourteen she became a 
in the background pupil of the Royal 


Brussels Conserva- 
toire, her master being 
Eugene Ysaye. Scarcely eight months after 
she was distinguished by “the first prize; 
nevertheless she continued her studies under 
the same master for fourmore years. Ysaye 
made it no secret that he considered 
Irma Sethe one of the most wonderfully 
gilted artistic natures he had ever met 
with. 


The Broadwood Concerts. 
he name of Broadwood is now becoming 
associated not only with soundness 
and brilliance of pianoforte construction 
but with enterprise in concert manage- 
ment. The Broadwood Concerts have 
achieved fame in that one is certain to 


meet with something new in the pro- 
erammes. Last Thursday, howeyer, at 


the last moment the great viola - player 
of the Bohemian Quartet, Oscar Nedbal, 
was suddenly seized with neuritis, but 
a British substitute was immediately 
cbtained in the person of Mr. Lionel Tertis 
of the Kruse Quartet. Notwithstanding 
the fact that the famous quartet lacked 
one of its number the substitution of 
Mr. Tertis in no way detracted from 
the magnificent ensemble. 
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Ine HUMOUR OF THE RAILWAY. By Savile Lumley. 


Chorus of Railway Officials: Step in, please, if you’re goin’ on 
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By BARRY PAIN. 


HE churchyard stoo:] well above the village. The 
nearest way to it was by a path over fields. At 


present it lay very quiet in the cool of the summer 

evening until the quiet was broken by the creak of two 
large new boots. A man of forty-five with a complicated face, 
in deep mourning, and with a lavish band upon his hat came 
creaking round the corner of the church and then creaked across 
the grass to a well-kept grave. The face was complicated 
because it told such different things—years of small commerce 
in the country had lent it much of the parochial and the 
commonplace, but the eyes were those of a tired epicure. 

The tombstone told in gilt lettering that it was sacred to 
the memory of Lavinia, for seventeen years the pious and 
devoted wife of Alexander Hythe. The date of the decease 
was very recent. A quotation from a favourite hymn completed 
the inscription. The man removed a very shiny black glove, a 

glove which had blue high lights on it in the sun, and began to 
pull up one or two w eeds, He adjusted the cross of everlastings, 
which was not quite straight. Then he drew that terrible kid 
glove on again and folded his fat hands together and closed his 
tearless eyes. 

He opened his eyes again as he heard a step on the gravel. 


Hammersmith Earl’s Court 


TENG aan 


She knew her 


the man said drearily, “ Lavinia was devoted enough. 
pice and neyer went out of it. She had always 
got a sharp eye to my interest. How I’m to replace her in the 
shop I really dpe t know. But——” 

“Well,” said the woman a little eagerly. 

“You Teaenen he said bitterly, “ you know well enough. 
Regular hell, that’s what it was, and I may as well say the 
truth about it to some living being and get it over. It was. 
your fault too.” 

“Mine?” the woman gasped. 

“Yes,” said the man. “Iwas a boy when I married her, 
and I was in love with you all the time. I never told you so— 
I never breathed a word of it till this moment. I daresay it 
comes as a shock to you.” 

“T never knew it,’ the woman said huskily. 

“How should you? You were rather a cut above me, and 
you took all the care you could to keep out of my way. I 


wasn't go-ng tomakea fool of myself then, though I don’t seem 


Sloane Square 


fo care So much now. Lavinia was ready, and one thing led to: 
another. Well, | wouldn't put a lie on a tombstone or any- 
where else. She was a Bus and devoted wife, and. you may 
leave it at that. I did my duty by her too. This last illness, 


Mansion House 


Temple 


PITY THE POOR STRAP-HANGER 


The woman, who had once been good-looking, came along the 
path towards him. She was neatly dressed in a brown coat 
and skirt, and she had small feet and hands. One of the hands 
carried a bunch of white roses. She came across the grass to 
the mourner, said good evening timidly, and feared that she 
intruded. Then she laid her roses on the graye and would have 
shpped away, but the man stopped her. 


“You needn't go, Mrs. Burgess,” he said heavily, “not at 
least so far as | am concerned.” 
“J just wanted to leave these few roses,” she said. ‘“ You 


see, not being a relation, I don’t wear any mourning. George, 
in fact, objected to it except just for the funeral. He said that 
it was carrying things too far. Still, she and I were always 
friends and—— But I do feel that I am intruding. It was 
a pity I chose just this time.’ 

‘What for?” said the man almost savagely. 
all the right here that I have, and perhaps more. Pious and 
devoted wile it says. She was pious too. I've never seen the 
weather yet that would keep her out of this church Sunday 
morning or Sunday evening, not while she had strength to 
walk.” j 

** Devoted, too,” 


“You've got 


said the woman warmly. 
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money was not spared I can tell you. I could show you the 
bills, though of course it’s no use. Some of the things I could 
get at trade prices, but not chemist’s stuff, of course. You may 
say that she had everything she wanted. And I’ve had nothing 
that I wanted—nothing. Not one solitary thing all my life.” 


The woman looked away from him and out into the 


distance. She spoke hesitatingly. “At that time, when we 
were quite young, boy and girl together, I suppose it never 
occurred to you--—” 


“What?” said the man. And as he looked at her he knew. 

For a minute or two neither of them spoke. 

“Perhaps I shouldn’t have let myself go like this,” said the 
man shyly and apologetically. ‘When one has kept silence 
for so many years one might gu on to the end. I should have 
remembered that you were a married woman too. I ought to 
have asked after your husband. No worse, I hope?” 

The woman nodded, shivered, and began to cry. He came 
nearer to her and she ran away from him down the path. 

Next day Mr. Hythe made some inquiries for a woman to: 
help him in the shop to do the work that his late wife had 
done. He explained that it would be just a temporary 
appointment. 
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SIR F. HOPWOOD, BOARD OF TRADE 


Sir Francis Hopwood, K.C.B., C.M.G., was mad2 
Permanent Secretary to the Board of Trade in 
igor with a salary of £1,500 to £1,800 


SA 7 
SIR SAMUEL PROVIS, LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD \\} 


Sir Samuel Provis, K.C.B., has been Permanent Secretary 
of the Local Government Board for over seven years with 
a salary of £1,800 


Laclusive to ‘ihe Jatler" _ 
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BEHIND THE SCENES OF GOVERNMENT. 


SIR EDWARD WARD AT THE WAR OFFICE 
Colonel Sir Edward W._D.. Ward, K.C.B., the Permanent Under 
Secretary for War, is a distinguished soldier. His official salary is £2,000 a year 


has been Permanent Under Secretary of State for India of the Colonial Office, has been Permanent Under 


SIR ARTHUR GODLEY, K.C.B., of the India Office, SIR MONTAGU OMMANNEY, G.C.M.G., Cae 
since 1883 with a salary of £2,000 = h # Secretary of State for the Colonies since 1900 


Se 
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MISS ELLALINE TERRISS 


She is shortly to appear in her husband's 
new piece, The Beauty of Bath 


Foulsham & Banfield 
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PORTRAIT STUDIES OF PRETTY WOMEN. 
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‘ 2 
pipe: AX ne aD) 
Passano soir ©) RS 
MISS ZENA DARE IN “THE LITTLE CHERUB” re ae Sa 
Miss Zena Dare is known in the new Prince of Wales’s piece as Lady Isabel Congress, one of the four oe or ae 


daughters of the Earl of Sanctobury. Miss Dare is one of the most vivacious young ladies on the pe bis LOY, 
musical comedy stage 5 6 
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PORTRAIT STUDIES OF PRETTY WOMEN. 


fA =<S 
MISS EDNA MAY, who returns to London at an NY 
early date to play the principal part in ‘‘The Belle ) Y 


SAIN of Mayfair” at the Vaudeville f 
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elice and I had only one source of 
disagreement during the whole of our 
engagement, and that was the question where we should live 

Felice is a Londoner and: loves the town, whilst I, justly 
proud of being aman of Sussex, prefer a country life. 

“Took at it from a health point of view,” I said argumenta- 
tively. “Pure air and unadulterated food, and perpetual 
beauty on which to feed the eye and mind.” 

I flatter myself I can grow quite eloquent on this subject. 

‘Go crawling from window to window to see 
A pig on a dunghill, or a crow on a tree,” 
quoted Felice, sparkling adorably. 

“And then the class of people you meet,’ I went on, 
restraining myself with difficulty from taking her in my arms 
and saying I'd live anyw Hee so long as it lived with her. 
“Think of the social life, the good old stock, the country brains 
that feed the town.” 

Felice laughed. 

“Tl make you a present of the brains for argument’s sake,” 
she gurgled. “But do you meet them? 

‘In the country, how sprightly our visits to make! 
Thr ugh ten miles of mud, for formality's sake,’ 
she quoted again. 

Felice has a marvellous store of quotations to support her 
case. : 

“But we should 
have ourselves,” I said 
in desperation. “I be- 
lieve you are afraid 
that you'll get tired of 
me.” 

“Tt is as well not 
to risk it at any rate,” 
she replied with pain- 
fully unromantic can- 
dour. 

And so we went 
on, getting no_ nearer 
agreement, until at last 
one day I broke in on 
Felice with a: piece de 
résistance in the way 
of advertisements. 

It read extremely 
attractively —an_ old- 
fashioned, gabled, ivy- 
covered house’ with 
dovyecot and courtyards 
and all the things 
which I believed my 
soul longed for, to- 
gether with quite 
princely grounds at an 
altogether unprincely 
price. 

Even Felice caught 
fire. 

“Tt does sound 
rather nice, doesn’t 
it?” she murmured. 
“IT expect there is 
something wrong with 
it though,” she added 
thoughtfully. 

I have noticed that 
Londoners are usually 
very distrustful. 

“Anyhow it won't 
hurt to go and see it,’ 
she decided at last with 
a non-committal air. 

I smiled the indis- 
creet smile of imagined 
triumph. 

“But, of course,” & PSE 
she added quickly, “ un- 
less there are plenty 
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ATLERS TALE 


The Advent of the Honourable 


By James Barratt. 


“Out steps a gent along with eight or nine other ladies, and all dressed out in London’s best 
and brightest” 
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of neighbours who are young and sociable, | wouldn’t dream of 
looking at the place if it was twice as nice and they offered it 
rent free.” 

I started with strict instructions as to the search for sociable 
neighbours, but contrary to orders I viewed the house first. 
When I left I began.to feel some of Felice’s distrust. It was 
too good to be true; and I walked the mile across the fields 
to the village (on an extremely muddy path) in a reflective 
frame of mind trying in vain to fix the elusive flaw. 

The village was a delight—-not a house in it less than 
a hundred years old—and | repaired to the hospitable-looking 
inn for lunch and a: possible gossip. 

The landlord was simply ideal. He had a corpulent body 
and a broad, good-tempered smiling face that would have 
entitled him to sit for a picture of the proper type of landlord of 
country inns at all times. 

“Tye been to look at The Firs,” I volunteered after a polite 
discussion of the weather and crops. 

“ Aye, to be sure, zur.” 

That remark did not take me far, but there was a sudden 
humorous light in hiseyes which promised a reward for patience. 

“Has the present owner been there long?” I asked casually. 

“Close on six months, zur,” he said calmiy, as if there was 
nothing unusual about the period. 

“But that’s a very short time,” I remarked lamely. 

““Nobody'll stay 
Sg as 5 m there long, zur,” he 
said with a pleasant 
gurgle. 

“Tt seems a nice 
house, too. What's 
wrong with it?” 

“With the house, 
zur?”’ he queried in 
surprise. “ Oh, there's 
nought wrong with the 
house. No, it’s a good 
enough house. Nought 
wrong with the house 
that I knows of. It’s 
the people as do occupy 
the others that be the 
matter.” 

Were my _ worst 
fears to be realised ? 
Was there really a 
drawback to my ideal 
life? Already I saw 
Felice’s victorious 
smile, 

“What -is. the 
matter with the other 
people?’ T asked. “A 
bit stand-offish ?”’ 

“Stand -  offish, 
zur!” he laughed in- 
fectiously. “Stand- 
offish 2 Why, I never 
knew anything like it. 
A newcomer simply 
don’t stand a chance.” 

“ But surely anyone 
with sufficient money 
——” I suggested. 

“That shows that 
you don’t know any- 
thing of Mitford, zur. 
Blood ~-that's the only 
thing that counts here. 
Blood—old and _ blue. 
Why, if the Archangel 
Michael (and I've heard 
as he’s the chiefest of 
them all) was to come 
4 here they'd send to 
Heaven to inquire who 
his people were and 
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THE PERPLEXED PAPA. By Will Owen. 


Marjorie: Dadda, it’s raining 
Dadda: Well, let it rain 
Marjorie: | was going to, dadda 
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then stick pins into un to see that his blood was the right colour. 
But they was had this last time, an’ no mistake.” 

The landlord laughed heartily as he waggled his head from 
side to side. : 

“Tow was that?” I asked. 
impose on them?” 

“Well, not exactly that, zur. He didn't go for to do it, 
They just imposed on themselves like, and sick they are over it 
too. Lordy, how they do hate un.” 

I joined in his laughalthough I didn’t know the joke. Then 
I waited until he was sulficiently composed to start his vara. 

““My lad is clerk over to Windrow’s, the house agent's, and 
my darters picks up most news up at squire’s, and so one way 
and t’other I gets to know all about that’s worth knowing here- 
abouts. Well, ‘boutseven months agone the news went round 
as someone had offered a goad price for The Firs. Mrs. Camel- 
ford Messant—her [family is the oldest named in the parish 
books, so she says who shall be received and who. shan’t—she 
calls on old Windrow and has a private interview ; and alter 
that there was tremendous excitement, and it gets about as 
there’s an honourable coming to live in the neighbourhood. 

“The squire calls a meeting of the families, and they have 
no end of books about the old families, and they settles it up 
amongst themselves that the new owner of The Virs is the 
Hon. Gustave Belfont. They traces his family back, and they 
couldn't have had it more after their own hearts if they'd a-had 
it made for ‘em. 

“Then they discovers that he is rich and unmarried, and—I 
don’t know if you ever noticed it, zur,” he broke off, “but 
somehow the older the family the more gals they seem to bring 
into the world—we've got an awful lot of marryable darters 
in this place. 

“Well,” he continued, returning to his story, “that news 
sent all the mothers and fathers fairly mad. Nobody could 
talk of anything else; and from that the idea got around that 
he ought to be received and welcomed in good old English style. 

“They talked and talked and they got so excited that 
everyone wanted to do the thing a bit better than everyone 
else until at last it was settled that on the day he came down 
to take possession the farm hands should be given a holiday so 
that they could line the road and cheer, and the village band 
was to be at the station to play appropriate music, while the 
squire, backed by all the other gentry, was to meet him on the 
platform and read a ‘few words of welcome’ as they calied it. 
I called it a family history.” 

“ And what were the ladies going to do?” I asked. 

“T’'m coming to that, zur. They was to have their turn in 
the evening. Some of the young uns wanted to line the road, 
too, and throw flowers as he passed. But the elders thought as 
he mightn’t like that, so they decided to invite him in the 
name of the whole village to the parish hall for some theatricals, 
which was to be followed by a grand ball. 

“Believe me, zur, for the next month, what with taking 
their parts for that there play and getting new frocks and 
flounces better than everyone else’s, there was enough jealousy 
and backbiting in this village to stock a new colony. 
good thing the time wasn’t no longer or I don’t think as there 
would haye been one body left who had a good word to say of 
another. 

“Well, the day comes and the squire and all of un was 
a-waiting on the platform when the train comes in, and out 
steps a gent along with eight or nine other ladies and gents, 
all dressed out in London’s best and brightest. 

“Windrow, who was there for the purpose, says, ‘That's 
him,’ and the squire goes up to the first gent and begins 
reading thé welcome. 

‘At first he and his lot seemed surprised ; then he tumbles 
to what it all means. 

*«Awfully kind of you, old chap,’ he says, smacking the 
squire heartily on the back and making him cough. ‘I’m glad 
to meet you, dashed glad.’ 

“Of course he didn’t say ‘dashed,’ and swearing is looked 
on as low here. So the squire turned as red as a turkey cock ; 
but he went on with his reading. 

“*T say old boy,’ broke in the Hon. Gustave Belfont, ‘ that’s 
all dashed fine, but there’s a dashed lot of it. Can't we take 
it as read 2?’ 

“* Certainly, certainly,’ says the squire, all confused like. 
‘But I have the honour to invite you and your friends toa 
reception and dance to-night to be introduced to the rest of the 
gentry in the place.’ 

“* Now that’s uncommon kind of you, and I’m dashed if we 
won't all come, although that isn’t altogether the way we meant 
to spend the evening. But our little affair will keep till 
to-morrow, won't it girls?’ 

“© Oh, that’s all right, Gus, don’t trouble about us,’ came in 
chorus from the ladies; and then off they went into the 
waggonette that was waiting for them. , 

‘“When they heard the band and the cheering they laughed 
fit to kill themselves ; and they kept pushing the Hon. Gustave 
Belfont on to his feet, and he bowed and laughed and waved 


“ Has somebody been trying to 


It was a* 
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his hat until he was tired. But he looked pleased and proud, 
and each time he put his hat back on his head he put it a bit 
more one side than before; and by the, time they drove out of 
sight, what with the big pattern of his suit and the way he 
wore that hat he looked like one of those flash horsey chaps as 
I see’d here Jast summer.” 

“What did the gentry think of him?” I asked as he paused. 

“Oh, of course there was a lot of talk that afternoon, but 
the ladies wouldn't hear a word against him, 

““* Dear eccentric thing—so like those really good families,’ 
said Mrs. Camelford Messant ; and that settled it. 

“Well, I won't tell you about the reception, zur, though by 
all accounts some of that was funny enough—the squire telling 
the family history of each one as they come up, and the 
Hon. Mr. Belfont having his little joke about each. But then 
came the theatricals, and him and his party sat in [front and 
laughed and laughed all the time although it wasn’t supposed 
to be no laughing matter. When the curtain fell when they 
was only half-way through Mr. Belfont to everybody's surprise 
jumped up on the stage laughing like mad. 

“Tean't stand it another dashed minute,’ he said. ‘This 
kind of thing is more in our line than yours. What I think is 
you'd better go and sit in our seats and we'll give you a half- 
hour's real knock-out show.’ 

“The ladies who had been acting tried to look as if they 
didn’t mind, and all the rest said it would be very interesting. 

“Come along, girls, he cries, and up they all goa-laughing. 

“© Before we start,’ he says, ‘as you've been so’ kind with 
your family histories, perhaps you'd like to know a little about 
my lot. Make your bow-wow, Nitty! 

“*This, ladies and gentlemen, is Kitty Marvell, highest 
kicker in the country and pathetic heroine in all our plays. 

“©This is Miss Ella Coranchi, celebrated Spanish dancer 
and wicked adveuturess when needed.’ 

“ And so he ran on with several other names, and everybody 
kept laughing and clapping, thinking he was making fun. 

“<T don’t need to tell you who Lam,’ he wound up. * From 
your reception of me this afternoon you evidently know. 
Ladies and gentlemen, | am proud. I’ve made a bit of money 
and I've made a name, and unlike your lot I hadn't got no 
ancestors to help me, not so much as a grandfather as I knows 
of. But now I'm going to be one of you, settle down, and be 
a good sporting country gent.’ 

“ The squire had been getting redder and redder in the face 
for some time, and now he jumped up excitedly. 

“© What does this mean, zur,’ he shouted. ‘Do you mean 
to say you are not the Honourabie Gustave Belfont?’ 

“*Why of course I ain't, he says. ‘I thought calling me 
“the Honourable” was your little joke. But Iam jolly near it, 
you know. Twas named alter him because | was born on his 
land at exactly the same time as he was and, well, as I wasn't 
entitled to no real name of my own, they called me Honour 
Gustave Belfout (Hon. Gus for short). And I haven't disgraced 
the name, kept it up I should say. I am the best travelling 
showman in the country, bar none.’ 

“There was such a noise and confusion at that, zur, that 
you'd have thought ‘twas a wild-beast show, and in next te 
no time the ladies were all rushing for their wraps and 
Mr. Hon. Gus Belfont and his company had: the whole place to 
themselves. 5 

“Half the families is bad friends to this day with the other 
half, but every one of ‘em was that bitter agaiust The Firs 
that they made the Honourable’s life a misery. He didn’t look 
the same man when he left a month ago, and said as he’d take 
a low rent from any poor devil as was brave enough to live at 
The Firs.” 

“| don't think that’s me,” I said rising. 

“Well, I shouldn't advise you to if you want company, zur. 
The next tenant'll have to bring his family ghosts with him 
before they'll believe he’s got a grandfather.” 

When I returned I took Felice in my arms and told her I'd 
live anywhere as long as I lived with her. 

“Then we'll live in London,” said Felice promptly, and we 
did. 


a New Word. 


The Lineswoman : 

\ hat is the modern woman coming to?” is quite a stale 
problem now. But the modern woman keeps it fresh 

by continually adding new vocations to the feminine list to 

keep mankind ever on the qui vive for marvels to follow. At 

last even the intrepid pole-climber’s job is no longer exclusive 

for men. 

A daring American girl of twenty has laughed at the 
dangers that beset the linesman. She can splice a_ line, fix 
up a new insulator, replace a fuse, or repair a dropped switch- 
board as well as any man. Climbing a pole is child’s play to 
her; she sits astride her cross-arm with all the aplomb and 
confidence of the best linesman in the country. 

Surely the lady voter and the lady M.P. are not now far off. 
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on't worry-—keep moving,” seems a 

very good maxim, yet the other 
day it rather hurt me. It was painted on 
a pantechnicon. 


Shifting. 
We are just on the season when hares 
go mad and men go house-hunt- 
ing. Ve ery unexpectedly Iam compelled to 
“move. In the north of England they 
say “shift,” and the word, being a little 
more brutal, is a little more expressive. 
A house-shifting, like an illness, is to some 
extent a reproach. One ought not to be 
ill, and one ought not to shift. 


‘Perceiveth that her Merchandise is Good.” 
Yet blame not the shifter; his act is its 

own punishment. In a moving all 
thesmall and disreputable domestic straw- 
berries come to the top of the basket. As 
Charles Lamb says: “Such a heap of 
little nasty things, after 


you think all is got 
into the cart ; old 


dredging boxes, worn- 
out brushes, gallipots, 
vials, things that it is 
impossible the most 
necessitous person can 
ever want, but which 
the women, who pre- 
side on these occasions, 
will not leave behind 
if it was to save your 
soul: they'd keep the 
cart ten minutes to 
stow in dirty pipes and 
broken matches to 
show their economy.” 
If anyone weeps it is 
the man: on him the 
pathos of the pantech- 
nicon is not lost. 


at 


A Shifting Wind. 


Superstition plays, or 
used to play, its 
part. If you sell old 
medicine bottles you 
will want them to be 
filled again for your- 
self. Then you should 
move in a_ waning 
moon, a flowing tide, 
and with the wind 
blowing you in the 
direction of your new 
house accessories 
which eyen Whiteley 
and Harrod might be 
puzzled to provide. 
But they could send a_ | 
trained dog or cat to 
run into the house 
before. the furniture— 


an old concession to 
the Devil according to 

aang 
the late Mr. Vincent ehyase 
Stuckey Lean, the folk- Artist : 
lorist. Editor : 
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By John o’ London. 
Burne-Jones. F 
ithout folklore, there is mystery 


enough about a new house. When 
Burne-Jones and his wife looked over The 
Grange at Fulham, which was to be their 
home for thirty years, they queried as they 
wandered on its staircase, ‘What will 
happen to us here?” It is ‘the inevitable 
thought. 


Tennyson’s Choice. 


Ore of the best house-findings I know is 

Tennyson’s when he found Farring- 
ford. His son says: “ When my mother 
and he went down to look at Farringford 
they crossed the Solent in a rowing “boat 
on a_ still November evening, andi “One 
dark heron flew over the sea backed by a 
daffodil sky.” Next day as they gazed 


from the drawing - room window out 
through the distant wreath of trees 


towards a sea of Mediterranean blue with 


Have you ever shown this drawing to an editor before? 
Er—no 
Then how did you get that black eye? 
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rosy capes beyond, the down on the left 
rising above the foreground of undulating 
park, golden- leaved elms and chestnuts 
and red-stemmed pines, they agreed that 
they must if possible have that view to live 
with.” The lawyers did the rest. 


‘Portable Houses. 


omeone has imagined a London in 
which we shall ana all heavy furni- 

ture and dwell in portable houses made of 
corrugated iron or paper. Certainly thou- 
sands FoF London houses are survivals of a 
worship that has passed. Recent state- 
ments show that these big boxes with 


their immense cynical demand on leg 
muscles and management are more “to 
let” and less ‘‘ lettable ” 


every year. 


The Fortified House. 


German observer 
London in 


who came to 
1853 described the large 
London house as a 
castle. The “ area” 
Was its moat, across 
which a _ bridge of 
masonry was thrown 
from the street to the 
front door. The rail- 
ings appeared to him 
as an “iron stockade,” 
and it was all “as if 
Louis Napoleon was 
expected to effect a 
landing daily between 
luncheon and dinner, 
while every individual 
Englishmanis prepared 
to defend his. house- 
hold gods to the last 
drop of porter.” To- 
day it is not a castle 
but a “house beauti- 
ful” that the Londoner 
asks and obtains. 


Survival of the Unfit. 
“These houses, built 
fifty toa hundred 
years ago, have sur- 
vived dynasties of fur- 
niture and art taste. 
Many of them, when 
properly occupied and 
managed, are _ still 
quite admirable, but 
too often we have 
Angelina appealing to 
her ladies’ journal in 
despair.  W hereupon 
‘“ Ermyntrude ” begins 
her reply, “1 do so 
sympathise with you 
about that dreadful 
halite = hisisont 
of thing is good for 
architects and garden- 
village promoters, and 
it goes far to explain 
the motto on the pan- 
technicon : “ Don't 
worry—keep moving.” 
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The Road Club. 

A pie promote the general welfare of the motor tourist is the 
main object of the new Road Club which is now being 

formed. The tradition dies hard amongst many hotelkeepers 

that every motorist is a millionaire and is to be charged accord- 

ingly, whilst no effort is made to improve the fare served to 

him. The Road Club will draw up lists of recommendable 


“Bolak ; aS y 7 
THE WAR MACHINE UP TO DATE f 


A French firm has recently completed an automobile 
thoroughly armoured in all parts. Even the tyres are 
filled with a patent healing compound in case of puncture 


hotels, and if properly worked the association 
should do much to improve many roadside 
hotels both in their accommodation and _ their 
treatment of tourists. The new body is in:no 
way antagonistic to the Automobile au and, 
indeed, has several prominent members of that 
body amongst its helpers. 


May-time in Italy. 
“The motorist with a love of touring and a 

soul for fine scenery should hasten to Italy 
this year with his car, for some of the best 
racing in Europe will be witnessed there, and 
in addition several important touring contests 
similar to the Tourist Trophy race in the Isle 
of Man will be held. The race for the Coupe 
d'Or is the latest event added to the programme, 
and this maps out an itinerary through the very 
heart of Italy. Touring cars will make an en- Rae 
durance trial extending over eleven days, during cess 
which time they will journey from Brescia vid 
Bologna to Rome, thence to Naples, and back 
vid Florence, Parma, Genoa, Turin, Milan, 
Cremona, Verona, Vicenza, and Belluno to 
Milan. Smaller cars will have a shorter itinerary, 
in the lake district principally. 


The Coupe d’Or. 
This contest for the Coupe d’Or will commence on May 1 
and no more delightful time could be availed of for 
doing the Italian lakes “and making excursions southwards. 
The Italian roads are being improved rapidly, and only those 
who have known the glories of early summer under. Italian 
skies can fully appreciate the joys of touring there at such 
a time. 


An Aerial Gordon Bennett. 


This year for the first time we are likely to see an international 
balloon race, which has not inaptly been styled the aerial 
Gordon Bennett. The Aero Club de France is organising the 
contest, and it is expected that France, Italy, Spain, Germany, 
England, and Belgium will compete. A valuable cup has been 
presented, and this must be won three times in succession. At 
an early date we may expect to see motor- 
propelled aeroplanes and airships take the place 
of balloons, and then the contest will be highly 
exciting. 
Repairs While You Wait. 
t is said that at several new garages now 
being built in Paris, bath-rooms, billiard- 
rooms, and gymnasiums are being added, so 
that, as a French writer naively expresses it, the 
customers may amuse themselves whilst waiting 
for their cars to be repaired. If French firms are 
so leisurely in carrying out repair work as this 
would seem to imply it might be advisable to 
add dining and sleeping apartments as well, and 
perhaps a hospital with some new-fangled form 
of “treatment”? might be useful also for the 
leisured people who have nothing else to do but 
wait for their cars. These ‘‘ unemployed” should 
really get unbreakable and fool-proof cars. 
Is it a Boom? 


[t is to be hoped that the increased activity ‘n 
the motor and cycle share market of late 
will not bring about an undesirable “boom” 


Archer 


MR. PAUL A. RUBENS 


The author and composer of ‘‘Mr. Popple” and various other light and merry works is an 
ardent motorist, and his 15-h.p. Panhard, which he drives himself, frequently travels on the 
road between London and Brighton. 
mental or physical troubles, and he says that no better tonic can be found than a speed- 


Mr. Rubens considers motoring a ‘‘cure-all” for either 


defying rush along a road where police traps may lurk 


similar to that which wrought so much havoc to the British 
cycle industry in 1897.. At preseiit the shares of the principal 
motor manufacturing companies in Great Britain are in strong 
demand. The volume of trade warrants the increase in prices 


_generally, but save us from the over-capitalisation of shaky firms 
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and the unhealthy growth of mushroom concerns esivlolehice 
merely for speculative purposes. : 
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THE WELL-DRESSED WOMAN—NOTES AT RANDOM. 


At Ernest’s.—What a lovely colour is 
grey. It is the hue for spring par excel- 
lence, but-at all times and seasons it can 
be relied upon to hold its own. The other 
day I was privileged to inspect at Itrnest’s, 
185, Regent Street, W., an ideal frock in 
silk voile, a fabric that brings out to the 
fullthat illusive pearly sheen which is 
characteristic of the perfect grey. The 
skirt may he instanced as prophetic—the 
merest suspicion of fulness at the waist 
flowing gradually to the feet. 
Round the hem are three 
flat folds of the material, 
three of corresponding kind 
being arranged in the man- 
ner indicated by the sketch, 
giving the effect of a very 
graceful tunic without its 
attendant disadvantages. In 
the lace corsage smartness and 
simplicity culminate in the 
supreme chic. There is a won- 
derful touch of embroidery—a 
design of ivy leaves executed 
in green beads softened here 
and there with touches of 
black and white, a detail 
which enhances the charm 
and pure femininity of the 
creation, and for the con- 
solation of those depressed 
by the apparent ubiquity of 
the corselet it is distinctly 
belted. 


Very Smart Wrap Coats 
are a speciality at Ernest's, 
of course. The famous 
Regent coat has for long 
been the stand-by of the 
well-dressed owing to its 
magnificent cut and perfect 
finish. And not one whit 
behind it in these respects is 
the ‘“Regentine,’ Ernest’s 
latest triumph, a fascinating 
model which looks extremely 
well carried out in real yacht- 
ing serge with cross-over or 
rolled revers faced in with 
white cloth. This coat fits 
perfectly at the back, and 
the strappings being carried 
from each shoulder to the 
Waist invest the latter with 
a tapering grace which is 
further accentuated by means 
of half-a-dozen gold buttons 
placed in sets of three each 
side. The cuffs, turned back 
with white to match the 
fronts, are secured by cun- 
ning tabs, so that when 
motoring or driving they 
may be turned down and 
rendered windproof if desired. 
In fact, the ‘“‘ Regentine”’ is 
the coat for the fair member 
of the Automobile Club or 
for her who drives a team; 
in short, for the well-dressed 
sportswoman of whatever 
persuasion. 


A Valuable Innovation at 
Ernest’s is the inauguration 
of a new department whose sole mission 
in life will be to make the trimmest and 
smartest of shirts to measure. Now in 
shirts there is the American tailor-made 
style and no other, and it is just this 
type of “waist”—I borrow the term— 
in which the novice, the amateur, and 
the second-rate cutter proclaim their 
identity at once. Hence this new depar- 
ture at Ernest's is the most welcome 


piece of intelligence I have heard sarto- 
rially for many a long day. One is so 
sure that whatever he undertakes will be 
carried out to perfection, and the adyan- 
tage of securing his ideas no less than his 
cut and style is quite incalculable. The 
most beautiful coat and skirt in the world 
is marred by the presence of an ill-cut 
shirt—what countrywoman has not had 
to acknowledge the fact with bitterness 
ere now? And it is to meet the needs of 


AN ELEGANT SPRING GOWN AT ERNEST’S 


such clients to whom the coat and skirt are 
naturally the first items of the wardrobe 
that Ernest has arranged his famous system 
of self-measurement. Moreover, after the 
garment is cut’ out and basted it is de- 
spatched to each client to see that all is 
well before completion. Want of space 
forbids me to dilate on the beauties of the 
millinery; it must be seen and tried on to 
be appreciated as it deserves. 
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Skeleton Checks seem amongst the 
most highly-favoured designs for early 
spring. White or ivory suitings with fine 
black and white double stripes, or single 
stripes of grey, are other favourites, partly, 
no doubt, because it has come home to the 
clever tailor that there are endless possi- 
bilities in such patterns where the waists 
of corselet skirts are concerned. For 
instance, in- a very successful model I 
lately viewed the material is cut on the 
cross and the stripes so 
arranged as to give an 
appearance of slenderness to - 
the waist. The artist had 
hit upon the expedient 
of softening the hard-and- 
fast line of the corselet with 
a fold or two of black satin, 
the little coat being piped 
with the same and adorned 
with strappings of embroi- 
dered rep in the new shade 
of tomato, 


A Fascinating Coat and 
Skirt for early spring wear 
is of pale fawn cloth. “ihe 
skirt is of short walking 
length finished with neat 
mitred strappings and cloth- 
covered buttons. The coat 
is full three-quarter length 
ee with cut-away fronts rounded 
2 after the manner of a man’s 
morning coat. Neat velvet 
collar and cuffs soften the 
severity and are most appo- 
sitely finished off with a triple 
braid—black, gold, and 
white, just a line of each, 
no more. 


The Perennial Mushroom. 
—So far from being démodé 
the mushroom hat is sturdily 
holding its own; ‘in fact, 
some of the newest models 
are seen in this shape. A 
recent edition is of “ fram- 
boise ” Jeddah straw, but its 
novelty consists of the fact 
that it is trimmed at the 
back instead of all round as 
heretofore. On the ‘model 
in question a twist of very 
soft satin ribbon is all -that 
conceals the crown in front; 
a very light and airy wreath 
of moss buds and foliage is 


\ arranged at the back. A 
5 deep bandeau under the brim 
tilts the hat 

forward and is 


concealed by. 
multitudinous 
loops and ends 
of ribbon. 


For Early 
Spring Wear 
I have seen a 
chapeau of simi- 
lar genre carried 
out in moss - 
green crinoline. 
This, however, 
has its bandeau and the bulk of the 
trimming at the side. Round the «in- 
significant crown is a piece of pale blue 
ribbon with quaint picot edge tied in the 
simplest of bows, a couple of ends and 
loops of the same peeping out from the 
quillings of moss-green tulle which are 
massed on the bandeau. ‘The only other 
trimming isa serap of lilac and a couple 
of rosebuds. 
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Breathings of the Boudoir. 


he satin crown has by no means had its day so far as spring 
In some of the newest models 
the manner of the accompanving 


millinery is concerned. 


it is introduced as in 


sketch with a brim of straw, the incongruity softened by gar- 
In this instance the straw 
utilised is fine cream Milanese, the flowers pastel-blue forget- 


lauds of flowers and fancy ribbons. 


me-nots shading to mauve. 


uite the most fascinating 
detail of dress at the mo- 
ment isthe blouse. I have already 
referred to the radical alteration 
in cut necessitated by the corselet 
skirt, and I have lately been 
studying the subject in the salons 
of the élite. The newest models 
point to an absolute mania for 
confections in linen, lawn, and 
batiste; in other words, the 
washing blouse has come to its 


own. 
A® exquisite example has a 

deep yoke cut in three 
graduated scallops, the deepest 
coming in the centre, and each 
outlined with rather fot button 
holing. The yoke is beautifully 
embroidered with butterflies and 
ribbons all done in exquisite 
needle point in the wonderful 
way that only Irish peasant | 
fingersseem capable of achieving. | 
Very fine frills of lawn with three 


pin tucks and an edging of 
Valenciennes accentuate the 


graceful dip of the yoke, and 
are carried over in the form of 
epaulettes, giving that airy and 
fluffy aspect which I have all 
along insisted upon as the only 
possible character in a corselet 
blouse. But there *s such end- 
less variety in these. lingerie 
blouses, the trimmings consisting 
of the finest of tucks and the most 
exquisite hand embroideries. 
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“The Tatler’s” Weekly Note Book. 


‘A SPRING HAT 


A Delightful Confection. 


When to the sessions of sweet si’ent thought 

Isummo. up remembrance of things past 
may possibly have occurred to the» members of Parliament 
who on swearing-in days received their first communication— 
~a packet of Cailler’s delicious milk chocolate. 


Such up-to-date 
smartness in advertising is well 
worthy of so excellent and old- 
established a firm as Cailler’s. 
The present Board of ‘Trade 
returns show that more than 
one-half of the chocolate im- 
ported into Great Britain is 
Cailler’s. 


Alterations in Train Service.— 
We note that important altera- 
tions, accelerations, and additions 
will be made from March 1 in 
the London suburban train ser- 
vice serving the Aylesbury and 
Chesham lines. The Marylebone 
terminus of the Great Central 
Railway is the pivot around 
which the perfected facilities 
will operate. The charms of the 
country though which the line 
passes are too many to attempt 
at present to recapitulate, but it 
covers the most picturesque parts 
of Buckinghamshire, and em- 

- braces the homes and_ haunts 
of many men who have left their 
records on the cliffs of fame. 


The ‘‘ Pioneer ” Service.—The 
London Power Omnibus Com- 
pany has been running motor 
‘buses on the streets of the 
metropolis without a break for 
the last two years, thus fairly 
earning the right to the name, 
“Pioneer,” by which it is so well 
known. The inaugural luncheon 
on Thursday last at the opening 
of their splendid new depdét in 
Langdon Road, Cricklewood, was 
a very successful affair. 


Our Eighteenth Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


RULES -FOR . THIS “SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from Janu- 
ary 3. THe TarLer will give to the solver 
who solves correctly the largest number of 
these a prize of 45, and two prizes of 43 
and 42 respectively to those who solve 
the next largest number. No one can win 
more than one first, second, or third prize 
in the year. 

2. The uprights of the acrostics must 
be guessed exactly. For the lights or cross- 
bars two alternative guesses may be sent, 
but only in the event of no competitor 
solving the thirteen acrostics according 
to the answers prearranged by the Editor 
will other solutions be considered. It 
should be noted that when lights do not 
all contain an equal number of letters 
the latter increase or diminish in number 
systematically, 

3. All solutions should bear at the top 
of the page in large print letters a pseudo- 
nym of not more than twelve letters. 
Only one answer can be allowed on one sheet, 
and the sheets should be halves of note 
paper. 

4. Answers to Acrostic 9, addressed to 
“The Acrostic Editor, THe Tar er, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.,’ must be 
delivered not later than first post on 
Monday, March 12. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 6 
(Eighteenth Series) 
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‘Steg bea le ee ks, 
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Correct answers to No. 6 have been received from: 
Amond, A. E. H.. Aitchie, Aggio, Alnwick, Aaron, Ash- 
bury, Almeria, Abacus, Abbess, Ajanda, Bulbul, Bimbo, 
Bafford, Bicho-Feo, Bub, Badger, Bercon, Bryn, Blossie, 
Beginner, Comfort, Crossjack, Colleen, Clover, Chance, 
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Double Acrostic No. 9 
(Eighteenth Series) 


“The sanguine sunrise with his meteor eyes 
And his burning plumes outspread 
Leaps on the back of my sailing rack 
When the morning star shines dead.” 


1. If th’s wer2 severed you would bleed 
To death wich quite unpleasant speed. 


2. A foreigner upon the sea, 
Employed by o-her nations he. 


3. A country under Austrian sway. 

4. To clear impurities away. 

5. A common little word indeed, 
Familiar if you Dickens read. 


Decapitate lights three and four, 
Cut tails off also if you'd score. 


ips) 
NO 
oO) 


Corrib, Caldan, Cuthbert, Car-ick-Duff, Chippie, Chi'd, 
Clan-Chattan, Corbiniere, Dita, Dumps, Dumnorix, 
Doune, Daddy, Dignity, Edina, Enos, Ebor, Elim, Eliot, 
Egmont, Eastwind, Esperanza, Elms, Esperance, Espana, 
Floski, Fluffy, Fidelia, Freda, Gabriel, Gopher, Geomat, 
Glevum, Glycin, Godfrey, Hope, Hati, Hoopos, Hecila, 
Hard-up, Ignota, Jasmin, Justina, Joker, Jacko, Judy, 
Kamsin, Keys, Ko, Keewee, Kwati, Lorelei, Liwson, Marie, 
Mother-bunch, Mudjekeewis, Manuscript, Madju, Mars, 
Mink, Merry-monk, Mrs. Pinap, Maelfran, M. L. H., 
Meander, Moremie, Nibs, Owlet, Oak, Orchid, Orion, 
Owen, Puck, Pelham, Phanta, Pop, Peglet, Pinger, Poor 
Mama, Parkholm, Puppy, Quixot, Quill, Roc, Roma, Roy, 
Rehtam, Rita, Speedwell, St. Quentin, St. Mungo, Segon- 
tium, Sheward, Southover, She, Sunny Jim, Skerry, 
Square, Saxon, St. X.. Stede, Snipe, Toddy, Tomwin, 
Topsy, Truth, Theoc, Tobias-John, Tivoli, Tyttenhanger, 
Ubique, Vadum, Violette, Victor, Vinna, Waimate, Wyst, 
Windsor, Wilmer, Wilcet, Wimble, Workitout, Yellow, 
Yoko, Zeus, Zimmy, Zany, Zenas. 


Solution of Test Acrostic 
(Seventeenth Series) 
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The Acrostic Editor presents his compliments ‘o all 
who have taken an interest in the fifteen acrostics of last 
series. Many excellent attempts were made to solve the 
Test Acrostic, but out of the forty-eight answers sent in 
only five were correct; these five are: (1) ‘* Eliot,” Mr. 
W. A. R. Cocq, 9, Eliot Place, Blackheath, S.E.; (2) 
“ Floski,” Mr. F. Ranking, Hitcham Vale House, Taplow, 
Bucks; (3) ‘‘Geomat,"’ Mr. G. E. Matthews, 29, South 
Island Place, North Brixton; (4) ‘‘'Keewees," Mr. ‘eaGa 
Maling, 9, Vanbrugh Park, Blackheath, S.E. ; (5) ‘‘ Puck,” 
Mr. J. C. S mman, 14, Church Road, Bournemouth East. 
As these five solvers are the only ones who have sent in 
absolutely correct solutions to the Special Test and pre- 
ceding thirteen acrostics of the seventeenth series the 
Acrostic Editor has decided to divide the £10 prize money 
equally amongst the five as being the spcediest way of 
settling a rather protracted s‘ruggle. 
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OUR CITY ARTICLE. 


STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 
Mining Contango Days—Tuesday, March 6, and Friday, March 23 
General Contango Nays—Wednesday, March 7, and Monday, March 26 
Pay Days—Friday, March 9, and Wednesday, March 28 
Consols—Thursday, March 1 


Bank Rate, Four per Cent. 


Money and Stocks. 
t last we seem to be within hailing distance of cheaper 
money. Gold has been flowing in from abroad, and the 
latest Bank return showed a total increase in-gold and bullion 
of £1,908,000. A reduction in the Bank rate should only be a 
matter of two or three weeks, and gilt-edged securities under 
the lead of Consols ought to go better. The end-February 
settlement with its four small failures, although it was sur- 
mounted with far less difficulty than the pessimists had predicted, 
caused a good deal of uneasiness 
in many quarters by reason of the 
heavy depreciation in Kaflirs. 
Liquidation on a large scale and 
aggressive bear attacks at times 
brought the market to the verge 
of demoralisation. There was a 
better tendency, however, on the 
conclusion of the “Chinese 
Slavery” debate, some sanguine 
spirits professing to detect in the 
modification of the “ termino- 
logical inexactitudes” of the Radi- 
cal election campaign a_possi- 
bility that the Rand industry may 
after all be left comparatively 
undisturbed. But in any case 
the market outlook for Transvaal 
shares is cheerless enough, for the 
buying power has been scotched. 
Copper shares have continued a 
good market with Mount Lyells 
in the van. Mexican Rails have 
been taken in hand by a specula- 
tive clique, and still more con- 
spicuous has been the strength of 
Grand Trunks. The feature of the 
Home Railway market has been 
the decline in the Underground 
stocks, Metropolitan having lost 
2% since the carry-over. There 
has not been much doing in 
Yankees, but Unions quickly re- 
covered their three dollar dividend 
deduction. The serious illness of 
Mr. Henry H. Rogers, the Stan- 
dard Oil magnate, and the recom- 
mendation in the report of the 
Joint Legislative Committee on 
the Insurance scandals that the 
stock holdings of the various 
life offices to the amount of 
40 millions sterling shali be 
liquidated within five years, 
are points that may serve to 
check the rise. 
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New Capital for Carl Hentschel, Ltd. 
[2 the prospectus issued by Carl Hentschel (1906), Ltd., which 
“. appears in our advertising columns the auditors certify that 
the annual profits for the past two years have averaged £10,191. 
This is sufficient to pay a dividend of 8 per cent. on the enlarged 
Ordinary capital, but inasmuch as the new issue will provide 
£20,000 additional working capital and the consolidation of 
the three businesses into one will ensure considerable economies 
of management it is not unreasonable to anticipate an early 
increase- in the rate of distribution. The certified figures 
demonstrate the progress of the business from the year 1899, so 
that applicants for shares can see for themselves that the 
confidence of the chairman in the future of the company as 
expressed at Thursday’s meeting is justified by the record of 
the past. The 6 per cent. cumulative Preference shares seem 
to me a thoroughly well-secured industrial investment. 
The City By-Election. 
Before the majority of my readers have seen Mr. Bateman’s 

sketch of Mr. Phomas Gibson Bowles. the City electorate 
will have settled the question of his right to add M.P. to his 
name. The hecklers have had plenty of fun during the past 


DEE RATE ER. 


week as the rival candidates have addressed in turn the members 
of the Baltic, Lloyd’s, and the various exchanges. Mr. Balfour's 
visit to Gorgonzola Hall with Mr. Charlie Clarke for cicerone 
was a huge success. When he declined by a shake of the head 
the demand for a speech on reaching the Kaffir market—where, 
by the way, he was advised to take care of his watch-—an 
adventurous wag shouted, “If you don’t know Yiddish or 
German, speak English.” ‘ 
2 a te a 

A Batch of Prospectuses. 
A Imost as much money is lost by the investing public in 

subscribing for shares in new companies as in entering the 
arena of speculation in mining and railway securities with 
the professional bears for antagonists. During the past week 
several prospectuses were in circulation inviting the unsophis- 


'ticated to put money into schemes which no sound business 


man would look at. For example, it would be difficult to 
imagine a less attractive proposition than that put forward by 
the promoters of the London and Hull Soap Works, Ltd. 


-A sum of about £39,000 was payable under contract to 
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Messrs. W. Darby and Co. of 
= Hull in exchange for what 
they were pleased to call ‘an 
important soap - manufacturing 


business.” 
The London premises (in Isling- 
ton) were said to cover an 
area of about half-an-acre and 
those at Hull about 16,000 
square ft. Nothing whatever was 
said of the past history of the 
businesses carried on therein ex- 
cept that they “had for years 
been conducted on only a 
moderate scale.” Admittedly no 
attempt had been made to main- 
tain an export trade, but the 
directors were “of opinion that 
the great facilities existing for 
the extension of the works could 
be utilised for that purpose very 
profitably.” The chairman of the 
company, described as a district 
surveyor to the City of London, 
endorsed the “estimate” of a 
Cannon Street surveyor that the 
works were capable of turning 
out soap in quantities which 
would bring in an average profit 
of £462 per week, or £24,024 
per annum, out of which £10,000 
per annuny was to be spent in 
advertisement. 


ea ec 3 


ow the mere capacity of a 
plant is hardly the standard 
by which one would buy a soap 
factory in the ordinary way. 
Whether the businesses had in 
the past been run at a profit or 
loss it was impossible to ascer- 
tain from the prospectus, but to 
gloss over this important omis- 
sion the document was pointed 
with irrelevant statements about 
the dividends paid by such 
mammoth undertakings as Lever Bros., Ltd., of Port Sunlight 
and A. and F. Pears, Ltd., as if there could possibly be any 
common ground of comparison. By way of setting the seal 
upon their prospectus the vendors finally had resort to the stale 
device of “ guaranteeing” a dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. 
on the Ordinary shares for twelve months, promising to lodge 
the necessary amount in cash with the company by way of 
showing their “confidence” in what they were selling at an 
obviously exorbitant price. 


Steralis. 


lavish display of scarlet ink furnishes the danger signal in 

the prospectus of Steralis Mineral Waters, Ltd., the 
directors of which are offering 15,000 shares of £1 at par. This 
company was started in 1904 and has an existing capital of 
4,359 Shares paid for in cash and 4,173 shares issued as fully 
paid to vendors who some fifteen months ago were ollering to 
give them away as makeweight to anyone who would take 
up 6 per cent. debentures redeemable by half-yearly drawings 
ata premium of 20 percent. ‘The present prospectus asserts 
that there are no debentures in existence; and it blazons forth 


THE TATLER 


in its heaviest rubric type that last year’s dividend was 10 per 
cent. Upon what number of shares was this paid? I notice 
that although the name of a firm of auditors appears on the 
front page any certificate from them as to the achievements of 
the company up to date is conspicuous by its absence. 


remember that when the original flotation took place the 
company was called Steralis, Ltd., and the share capital 
was £10,000. A Mr. Reginald Hicks of Lavender Hill had a 
mineral water business, alleged to have been established for 
over. half-a-century, although no certificate of past trading 
results was forthcoming. He carried on his trade in premises 
for which he paid an annual rental of £75, and this he turned 
over to the company with sundry syphon - fillers, corking 
machines, syrup-holders, and bottles at the round sum of 
£2,500, of which he ear-marked £ 1,000 as the value of the good- 
will. Attached to the business was a Mr. Larmuth, who had 
invented various temperance drinks ‘made under secret pro- 
cesses.” This gentleman furthermore claimed to have the right 
to use the word, “ Steralis,” in connection with a process for the 
sterilisation of water, and he received £1,100 in shares as the 
value of the registered word and the “secret processes” alore- 
mentioned. 
ut ie ie 
“Then as now Science Siftings, “the great food authority ”—- 
in red ink—provided a testimonial as to the absence of 
“objectionable organisms” from Ste- 
ralis soda water, while a generalisation 
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and 4,750 fully-paid Ordinary shares together with £250 in 
cash apiece in consideration of their accepting office as joint 
managing directors for seven years. It is an open question 
whether the new shareholders are benefited by such a trans- 
action or the reverse. 
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National Telephone Comparisons. 


threw out a hint last week that Sir Henry Fowler would 
announce his retirement from the presidency and director- 
ship of the National Telephone Company at last Thursday’s 
meeting by way of justifying the official statement that all 
directorships held by members of the new Government were to 
be given up. In the course of -his farewell speech Sir Henry 
pointed out, a proprs of the creation of six millions of new capital, 
that it was highly necessary to continue the policy of expansion 
and improvement up to the very moment of the transfer of the 
telephone undertaking to the Goyernment in rgt1—any other 
policy would provoke very disappointing results when the time 
came for settling up. He then went on to contrast the present 
position with that of the company in 1900. In the five years the 
capital has been increased by 21 mill’ons and the expenditure 
by 3} millions; the reserve fund then stood at £883,000, to-day 
it has been increased to £1,910,000, all taken out of profits. 
Five years ago the number of the stations was 200,000, now it 
is 362,000. Then the staff numbered 10,000, now no fewer than 
15,700 people are employed. For 1900 the gross income was 
£1,432,000, to-day it is £ 2,212,000, and 
the same rate of increase is observable 


on the advantage of using sterilised 
water was culled from The Lancet. | 
fail to detect in the prospectus now 
soliciting the fresh capital a single 
point which would convince the pru- 
dent investor, for at its best Steralis 
can be little more than an ordinary 
drinking water, and a working capital 
of £20,000 is a quite inadequate equip- 
ment for the fierce competition of the 
“mineral” trade. The  capitalisa- 
tion of R. White and Sons, Ltd., for 
example, is £800,000. 


Dover Amusements, 
gN third prospectus of the period 
which calls for strenuous criti- 
cism is that of the Dover Amusements, 
Ltd., which last week was offering 
55,000 shares of £1 to provide the 
wherewithal for the purchase of the 
Theatre Royal, Dover, the tenancy, at 
an unstated’ rental, of the Métropole 
Hotel in the same town, a site on 
which to erect another theatre, and 
the “entertainment rights’ of the 
promenade pier and pavilion. - Now, 
a very few lines would have sufficed 
to tell the plain story of this proposi- 
tion, but some eight or nine pages of 
closely-printed foolscap, with a sheaf 
of photographic reproductions thrown 
in, have been considered necessary for 
a diffuse dissertation on the history of 
Dover as a military centre, as a naval 
base, and as a coalfield. An intermediary vendor is to 
get £35,000 for the existing theatre, as to the past financial 
history of which no information is forthcoming. A full sub- 
scription of the capital, therefore, would leave only £20,000 for 
the building of the competitive theatre on the much-vaunted 
site included in the purchase consideration, and from this would 
have to be squeezed the working capital for the “ entertain- 
ment” part of the business at the pier and pavilion. © I 
remember that the public burnt their fingers rather badly some 
few ago years over a music-hall scheme in Dover, and this new 
proposition seems to be quite as full of objectionable features 
as was the previous wild-cat company. 


Nettoyage a Sec. 


Wile Tam on the subject of company prospectuses I may 

draw attention to an interesting new departure in the 
conversion of . the well-known dry-cleaning business of Achille 
Serre. A great point is made of the fact that the chairman, 
Mr. Eugene Serre, and the joint managing directors, Messrs. 
W.S. and J. B. Argent, will receive no remuneration for their 
services until a dividend of to per cent. has: been paid to the 
Ordinary shareholders in each year. The chairman is also the 
vendor to the company, and he is to receive £105,000 in cash 
or shares in exchange for various assets, of which about £37,000 
stands for goodwill. It is part of the agreement, however, that 
Mr. Serre is to hand over to the Messrs. Argent blocks of 9,750 
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in the Post Office royalties, which have 
gone up from £140,000 to £206,000 
for the year. The number of telephone 
messages carried by the company last 
year was 1,053 millions. The inland 
telegrams during the same period 
numbered 88 millions. 
ae ue it 

The Chairman of the Metropolitan. 
Sit Charles Benjamin Bright McLaren, 

Bart., K:C., M-.P., whose por- 
trait appears on this page, is a pro- 
minent member of the Liberal party 
who has not been called upon by the 
exigencies of office to resign a long 
list of company directorships. Eighteen 
months ago he succeeded Colonel 
J. J. Mellor in the chairmanship of 
the Metropolitan Railway, and he is 
also a director of the Barry Railway, 
which serves a country in which he 
owns considerable estates. A nephew 
of the great John Bright he practised 
for some time at the Chancery Bar, but 
of recent years has divided his attention 
between commerce and politics. He 
helps to direct some of the most im- 
portant industrial undertakings of the 
north, including Palmer's Shipbuilding 
and Iron Company, John Brown and 
Co., Ltd., and the Tredegar Iron and 
Coal Company, of all of which he is 


chairman. 
i it a 


Elliot & Fry 
M.P. 


‘The name of Sir Charles McLaren has been well to the fore 
on the question paper in the opening days of the new 
Parliament. It was in reply to his inquiry that Mr. Winston 
Churchill had to announce that no security was demanded by 
Mr. Chamberlain from the Transvaal colony and the finance 
houses in respect of the 30-million “ war contribution’? which 
Mr. Lyttelton described as a debt of honour. The new Govyern- 
ment, it is not surprising to learn, are not yet ready to announce 
the action they propose to take in getting the guarantee 
fulfilled, but “they do not regard such an obligation as one 
which can be lightly set aside.” 


tt 


ir Charles earlier in the same day had obtained an assurance 
from the Prime Minister that he was keeping his eye on 
the propcsals before the Swedish Legislature for the imposition 
of an export tax on Swedish magnetic iron, “an article essen- 
tial in the manufacture of iron in this country.” He had drawn 
the Foreign Secretary’s deputy into a statement with regard to 
the attacks by the troops of the Congo State on the Soudan 
frontier and into a-longer reply upon the relations of the 
Belgian Government and the Administration of the Congo 
State, and, finally, he had given Mr. Haldane an opportunity 
of assuring the volunteer forces that they have the very best 
wishes of the Government, A private member with such a 
well-distributed thirst for information may play as useful a part 
as does the compere in a Parisian revue. REGINALD GEARD, 


